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Judges  likely  to  change  ancient  law  that  jailed  1 5-year-old  who  was  handcuffed  and  1 00  yards  away  as  policeman  was  stabbed  to  death 

Historic 


ruling 


s 

murder 

youth 


Clare  Dyor 

Lagol  Correspondent 


A 500-year-old  law 
under  which  a 
youth  was  jailed 
for  life  for  mur- 
dering a police- 
man, although 
be  was  100  yards  away  from 
the  stabbing  and  m hand- 
cuffs, looks  likely  to  be 
changed  by  the  five  law  lords 
who  freed  him  yesterday. 

Philip  English's  1994  con- 
viction for  the  murder  of  Ser- 
geant Bill  Forth  in  Gateshead 
in  March  1993  was  overturned 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  yester- 
day after  the  House  of  Lords 
ruled  earlier  in  the  day  that 
he  should  not  have  been 
convicted. 

The  policeman  was  stabbed 
by  a friend  of  English.  Paul 
Weddle,  then  aged  25,  and  the 
youth  claimed  he  was  un- 
aware that  Weddle  had  a 
knife. 

English  was  aged  15  at  the 
time  of  the  killing  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  youngest  per- 
son convicted  of  murdering  a , 
policeman. 

Emerging  from  Moorlands 
Young  Offender  Institution 
near  Doncaster,  South  York- 
shire, last  night  a pale  and 
dazed  Philip  English  said:  "It 
has  been  hard  inside,  very 
bard,  rm  not  bothered  about 
compensation. 

"It's  the  family  I’ve  got  to 


thank  more  than  anyone  i»i«» 
in  the  world  for  keeping  up 
the  fight  to  get  me  out  I Just 
want  to  spend  time  with  my 
family,  starting  off  this 
evening.” 

His  release  follows  a long 
campaign  by  his  stepmother, 
Mandy  Engl  ish,  who  was  "ec- 
static" at  the  outcome  of  the 
case. 

The  ruling  is  a landmark 
decision  on  the  complex  law 
of  “joint  enterprise",  the 
same  law  under  which  Derek 
Bentley  was  executed  in  1953 
for  the  murder  of  a policeman 
by  Christopher  Craig.  . 

There -was  an  impmattonal 
outcry  id  years  ago  when  six 
residents  of  the  black  town- 
ship Sharpevine  who  were 
part  of  a mob  were  sentenced 
to  death  for  the  murder  of 
three  councillors  whose  kill- 
, ers  were  unknown,  under  a 
similar  South  African  law. 

Though  the  .law  lords  de- 
ferred giving  their  reasons 
until  later,  criminal  law  ex- 
perts believe  they  will  narrow 
the  very  wide  ambit  of  the 
law,  which  has  developed 
piecemeal  through  cases  go- 
ing back  to  the  15th  century. 

The  case  was  heard  In  Feb- 
ruary but  the  reasons  are  not 
expected  until  the  autumn. 
English’s  QC,  Christopher 
SaHon,  said  the  law  lords 
could  be  consulting  academ- 
ics and  senior  judges  on 
where  the  line  should  be 
drawn. 


Philip  English  on  his  release  yesterday  thanked  his  family.  His  stepmother  Mandy  (right)  fought  for  four  years 


The  law  lords  took  the  un- 
usual step  of  giving  their  deci- 
sion without  reasons  after  a 
letter  from  Mrs  English  say- 
ing the  family  was  on  tenter- 
hooks waiting  for  the  result 

Under  the  doctrine  of  joint 
enterprise,  if  two  or  more 
people  set  out  an  a venture 
together  and  the  secondary 
party  envisages  that  his  part- 
near  might  do  serious  harm 
both  are  guilty  of  murder  if 
death  results. 

Sgt  Forth  was  stabbed  after 
answering  a call  to  a dispute 
between  Weddle  and  his  girl- 
friend at  a house  on  the 


doverhiD  estate  in  Gates- 
head. English  and  Weddle  be- 
came involved  In  a stick  fight 
with  the  victim  and  another 
policeman. 

English  struck  Sgt  Forth, 
who  was  tackling  Weddle, 
with  a fencing  stave,  bat  ran  , 
away  when  chased  by  the 
other  officer.  He  was  in  a 
nearby  street  under  arrest 
when  Weddle  stabbed  Sgt 
Forth  nine  times  In  the  chest 

English's  solicitor,  Adrian 
Clarke,  believes  the  law  lords 
have  accepted  the  argument 
that  a secondary  party  should 
not  be  guilty  of  murder  if  his 


partner  does  something 
wholly  outside  the  common 
enterprise.  He  said  the  law 
should  be  clarified  so  that  a 
secondary  party  would  not  be  , 
liable  for  a stabbing  by  a co- 
defendant  if  use  of  a knife  was 
entirely  outside  his  contem- 
plation. 

Mr  SaHon  said  Derek  Bent- 
ley would  probably  not  have 
been  convicted  of  murder  if 
that  bad  been  the  law  in  1953. 

During  his  trial  English  in- 
sisted that  he  did  not  know 
Weddle  had  a knife  and  never 
intended  that  Sgt  Forth 
should  suffer  serious  harm. 


Weddle  was  found  guilty  by  a 
unanimous  verdict,  but  the 
Jury  convicted  English  on  a 
10-2  majority. 

The  prosecution  argued 
that,  even  if  he  did  run  (A, 
English  remained  a party  to 
the  agreement  to  attack  and 
was  liable  for  what  Weddle 
did. 

The  law  lords  rejected  a i 
second  argument  that  a i 
secondary  party  should  be 
guilty  of  murder  only  if  he, 
too,  intended  the  death  of  the 
victim  or  really  serious  harm 
to  the  victim. 

After  the  decision  by  the 


MAM  PHOTOGRAPH:  RAOUL  DOWN 

Law  Lords,  Mrs  English,  who 
is  married  to  Philip's  father, 
Gary,  said:  “I  am  shaking.  I 
just  can’t  stop  shaking.” 

She  added:  "I  have  spoken 
to  his  grandfather  who  is  now 
going  to  pass  the  message  on 
bade  at  home.  I fed  ecstatic.  I 
don’t  think  it  has  sunk  in 
vet” 

She  said  it  had  been  a long 
and  hard  fight  "I  had  been 
told  that  no  one  gets  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  I said  I'm  * 
going  to  go  for  it" 

She  said  campaigning  on 
Philip's  behalf  had  consumed  1 
her  life  over  the  past  four 


‘It  has  been  hard 
inside,  very  hard. 
It’s  the  family 
!*ve  got  to  thank 
more  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world 
for  keeping  up 
the  fight  to  get 
me  out.  I’m  not 
bothered  about 
compensation. 

I just  want  to 
spend  time  with 
my  family,  starting 
this  evening* 

Philip  English 
yesterday 


years.  When  asked  about  the 
femily  of  the  murdered  police- 
man, Mrs  English  said:  "We 
have  always  campaigned 
sensitively  towards  the 

family, 

“We  have  been  very  aware 
that  a man  is  dead,  but  the 
person  who  is  responsible  for 
that  [Weddle)  is  in  jail. 

'It’s  not  as  if  they  haven’t 
got  the  culprit" 

Sgt  Forth’s  widow.  Gill 
Merrin.  said:  "I  just  feel  that 
Bill  has  been  let  down  by  the 
British  justice  system.  1 don’t 
know  why  and  1 need  to 
understand  why.” 


Mir  out  of  control  after  crew 


and  Tim  Radford 


THE  CRIPPLED  Mir 
space  station  was  set 
spinning  out  of  control 
high  above  the  world  yester- 
day, its  interior  dark  and  cold 
and  its  air  swiftly  turning 
stale,  when  one  of  the  crew 
pulled  out  the  wrong  plug  and 
sent  its  main  computer 
haywire. 

It  was  the  latest  and  poten- 
tially the  most  serious  in  a 
chain  of  near  disasters  1 
aboard  the  ll-yeardld  space- 
craft Back  at  Korolyov,  toe 
ground  control  headquarters,  j 
it  added  to  tensions  which 
had  been  high  since  the 
spaceship  was  crippled  by  a 
collision  last  month  and  i 
higher  in  the  past  three  days 
since  the  Mir  skipper  devel- 
oped stress-induced  heart 
problem 

“This  is  a kindergarten,” 
flight  rilffprtnr  Vladimir  Solo- 
vyov shouted  at  the  crew. 
“Have  you  switched  every- 
thing off?” 

The  three-man  crew,  which 

includes  the  British -bom  OS 
astronaut  Michael  Foale,  had 
to  squeeze  into  the  Soyuz 
“lifeboat’’  permanently  at- 
tached to  Mir  to  comanicate 
with  ground  staff,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  attitude  of  the  tum- 
bling spaceship. 

There  was  near  panic  at 
Korolyov,  north-east  cf  Mas- 


Michael  Foale:  repairs  plan 

cow,  when  the  accidental  dis- 
connection deprived  the 
spacecraft's  electronic  serve 
centre  of  the  data  it  needed  to 
work  out  where  it  was. 
Baffled,  the  computer  shut 
down  the  system  which  kept 
solar  panels  aligned  to  the 
sun,  and  they  fell  into  foe 
Earth’s  shadow. 

*T  should  stress  it  is  a par- 
ticularly unpleasant  situa- 
tion," said  Solovyov.  “It  very 
much  recalls  the  situation  we 
were  In  after  the  crash."  The 
collision  with  one  of  its  sup- 
p]y  vessels  in  June  punctured 
Mir*s  huB.  damaged  its  solar 
panels  and  almost  took  the 
lives  of  its  crew. 

Yesterday's  mistake  shut 


down  Mlris  remaining  solar 
power  supply.  The  life  sup- 
port systems  began  to  drain 
Mil's  batteries  and  forced  the 
crew  to  retreat  to  Soyuz.  The 
Russians  yesterday  would  not 
say  which  of  the  crew  made 
the  mistake;  “We  haven’t 
asked  them  yet  and  it  doesn’t 
matter  for  ns,"  said  deputy 
mission  controller  Victor 
Blagov. 

The  crew  used  Soyuz’s 
rockets  to  turn  the  craft  back 
towards  the  Sun  so  that 
power  could  eventually  be 
restored,  probably  by  Sam 
BST.  This  will  leave  Soyuz 
with  barely  enough  feel  to 
j bring  the  three  back  to  Earth 
i if  things  get  worse. 
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Last  night  the  three  space- 
men were  relying  on  oxygen 
canisters  and  increasingly 
stale  residual  air.  If  they 
wanted  to  see,  they  had  to 
rely  on  torches  and  sunlight 
through  the  windows  once 
each  orbit 

The  crew  have  to  prepare 
for  a dangerous  repair  mis- 
sion into  the  airless  module  , 
abandoned  in  June.  Russian  < 
mission . controllers  failed  to  . 
agree  yesterday  over  whether 
the  latest  incident  would  de- 
lay the  repairs.  Nasa  and  Rus- 
sian officials  have  also  yet  to 
decide  whether  to  let  40-year- 
old  Foale  join  cosmonaut  Al- 
exander Lazutkin  on  the 
repair  job,  substituting  the 
British-Amerlcan  for  the  un- 
well TsiWJyev. 

They  could  yet  decide  to 
leave  the  job  to  a new  crew  of 
two  Russians  and  a French- 
man, due  to  dock  on  August  7. 

But  If  things  get  worse,  the 
crew  and  controllers  could 
abandon  the  100-ton  station 
I altogether,  leaving  it  to  be 
slowly  dragged  back  into  the 
atmosphere  and  probably 
crash  to  Earth. 

President  Clinton  last  night 
said  it  was  too  early  to  say 
whether  the  programme 
could  continue.  “As  far  as  we 
know  right  now,  they  have 
gotten  control  of  things  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  Immedi- 
ate crisis,"  he  said. 

>Hr  emergency,  page  Q 


Sarah  Boseley 

ALDOOS  Huxley  gave  us 
the  human  pining  to  be 
back  in  the  bottle  where  he 
grew  in  embryo.  Scientists 
in  Japan,  who  have  con- 
ducted successful  experi- 
ments on  goats,  said  yester- 
day that  within  10  years 
some  babies  could  spend 
part  of  their  gestation  in  an 
acrylic  tank. 

This  is  not  science  fiction, 
but  a breakthrough  in  fer- 
tility treatment  that  was 
applauded  by  British  ex- 
perts yesterday.  The  Japa- 
nese say  their  artificial 
womb  could  end  the  misery 
caused  by  premature 
births,  miscarriages  and 
complications  in  women 
whose  womb  is  defective. 

Yoshlnori  Knwabara, 
professor  of  obstetrics  at 
Juntendo  University. 
Tokyo,  and  his  team  hare 
successfully  grown  a num- 
ber of  goat  embryos  In  a 
tank.  The  scientists  an- ; 

nounced  their  achievement 

haring  kept  one  hand- 
reared  goat  alive  for  six 
years. 

Their  technique  is  to 
remove  the  goat  embryo 
from  its  mother  17  weeks 
Into  pregnancy.  It  Is  then 
placed  in  the  tank  filled 
with  liquid  at  blood  tem- 
perature simulating  the 
amniotic  fluid  In  a real 


womb.  The  placenta  is 
replaced  by  a machine  to 
pump  oxygen  and  nutrients  i 
into  the  embryo’s  blood. 

Scientists  monitor  the 
embryo  through  the  open 
top  and  transparent  sides 
of  the  tank  until  it  reaches 
its  normal  20  weeks  gesta- 
tion and  can  be  “born”. 

Professor  Knwabara  said: 
“This  system  should  be 
used  on  behalf  of  the 
mother  who  cannot  keep 
the  foetus  in  her  uterus.  HI 
have  time  and  money  for 
experiments  maybe  within 
10  years  we  will  have  made 
the  move  from  animal  to 
hnznans.” 

Lord  Robert  Winston  said 
at  his  fertility  clinic  In 
Hammersmith  hospital, 
London:  “The  first  impres- 
sion is  rather  gruesome. 
When  you  think  about  it, 
it’s  really  rather  impor- 
tant. Let’s  make  it  quite 
clear,  there's  no  way  you 
could  do  this  to  a very  early 
foetus.  Yon  could  only  do 
this  towards  the  end  of 
development.” 

Christine  Gosden,  profes- 
sor of  medical  genetics  at 
Liverpool  University  and  a 
member  of  the  Human  Fer- 
tilisation and  Embryology 
Authority,  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  such  a development 
as  long  as  it  was  monitored 
carefully  and  there  was  no 
question  of  manipulating 
the  foetus. 
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The  wrong  MP 
and  the  rare  MP 


Simon  Hoggart 


AAARGEG I owe  a huge 
apology  to  Karen  Buck, 
the  Labour  MP  for 
Regent's  Park,  whom  I 
accused  yesterday  of  having  a 
silicon  chip  fitted  inside  her 
head.  I suggested  that  was  the 
reason  why  she  had  asked  a 
greasy,  plainly  Mandelson-ap- 
p roved  question  to  Frank  Dob- 
son about  fund-holding GPs. 

But  it  wasn't  her  at  alL  Hav- 
ing been  accidentally  misled 
by  my  informants,  and  having 
failed  to  go  through  the  nor- 
mally rigorous  system  of 
checks  and  confirmations,  I 
got  the  wrong  MP. 

The  question  was  actually 
asked  by  Laura  Moffett,  who 
sits  in  the  Labour  Interest  for 
Crawley  (and  no,  I don't  think 
that  is  a very  good  name  for 
her  constituency). 

I have  to  say  that  Ms  Buck 
has  taken  my  error  in  good 
part  She  has  agreed  not  to 
consult  mTearned  friends  on 
three  conditions:  first  that  I 

grovel  in  print— as  T have — 

second,  that  I buy  her  a large 
lunch  at  the  Labour  con- 
ference (sadly,  this  year  it  is 
not  in  Blackpool,  where  a 
large  lunch  can  be  obtained 
for  around  £3.37,  hut  in  Brigh- 
ton, where  it  is  likely  to  cost  10 
times  that  amount)  and  third 
that  I am  never,  ever  rude 
about  her  again,  unless,  she 
says:  “1  murder  a dose  mem- 
ber of  your  family.” 

I am  happy  to  agree  to  these 
modest  conditions,  though  I 
must  warn  that  if  she  does 
murder  someone  in  my  fam- 
ily, I shall  write  something 
jolly  cutting  and  satirical 
about  her. 

Thursday,  and  Agriculture 
Questions.  Still  no  sign  of 
John  Hayes,  the  new  Tory  MP 
for  South  Holland.  Mr  Hayes 
has  given  an  exciting  inter- 
view to  his  local  paper,  the 
Lincolnshire  Free  Press,  de- 
scribing a day  in  his  life. 

And  heavens,  what  a day  it 
is!  By  my  calculation,  Mr 
Hayes  spends  fully  17  hours 
out  of  every  24  hard  at  work  on 


Review 


behalf  of  his  constituents. 
After  a hectic  morning  (if  the 
picture  is  accurate,  spent  in 
his  braces,  poised  for  action) 
dealing  with  correspondence, 
answering  phone  messages 
and  attending  on  visiting  con- 
stituents, he  goes  into  the 
Chamber. 

“A  committed  Christian,  . 
Mr  Hayes  tries  to  attend  the 
prayers  session  Tor  spiritual 
fulfilment'. . .he  will  then 
stay  in  the  Chamber  for  at 
least  two  hours  listening  to  de- 
bates, or  will  attend  to  other 
ongoing  work. 

"If  it  is  a matter  concerning 
his  constituents,  he  will  stay 
in  the  Chamber  all  day.** 

Perhaps  agriculture  doesn't 
concern  Mr  Hayes's  rural  con- 
stituents all  that  much,  be- 
cause there  was  neither  hide 
nor  hair  of  him  at  Question 
Time  yesterday. 

Worried  whether  I could 
distingnteh  even  Dawn  Pri- 
marolo  from  lan  Paisley  (see 
apology  above),  I consulted 
someone  whose  job  involves 
sitting  in  the  Chamber  for 
long  periods.  He  replied, 
"Hayes?  No,  not  a regular.  You 
only  rarely  see  him.” 

Still,  I have  always  main- 
tained that  MPs  have  better 
things  to  do  than  listen  to 
other  MPs  speak.  And  life's 
giddy  swirl  continues.  ‘In- 
variably there  is  another 
working  meal  scheduled  for 
around  8.30pm  for  Mr  Hayes, 
either  with  a newspaper  edi- 
tor or  with  the  chief  executive 
of  a council,  for  example.” 

(Or  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Sylvester  Stallone,  or 
Andrew  Cunanan,  one  might 
as  realistically  add.  I had  no 
idea  there  were  so  many  news- 
paper editors  available  to  keep 
Mr  Hayes  amused,  evening 
after  evening.) 

Does  the  stakhanovite 
Member  like  a drink  with  his 
dinner?  Indeed  he  does.  "A 
glass  of  red  wine  or  half  a pint 
ofbltter,”  we  learn,  which 
makes  him  one  of  the  half 
dozen  most  abstemious  MPs 
In  file  House. 

He  doesn’t  leave  for  home 
until  LL30,  but  the  treadmill  of 
travail  has  not  finished  turn- 
ing. "By  around  12.15  our  MP 
is  safely  tucked  up  In  bed  with, 
a milky  drink ...  a briefcase 
full  of  papers.” 

Why  do  MPs  imagine  that 
this  kind  of  stuff  wfll  only  be 
seen  by  their  constituents, 
and  not  by  their  colleagues, 
who  might  easOy  laugh  them- 
selves silly? 


Alchemist  casts 
a mighty  spell 


Garth  Cartwright 

Dr  John 

TheFofum,  Kentish  T own 

DR  JOHN — MaLcom 
Rebennack  to  his  mum 
— has  spent  42  of  his  57 
years  as  a professional  musi- 
cian. Across  the  decades  he 
has  brought  his  own  stamp  to 
almost  every  form  of  Ameri- 
can music,  pioneering  in  his 
wake  a form  of  psychedelic 
funk  that  is  hugely  influential. 

Starting  as  the  original 
white  negro  in  gritty,  black 
rhythm  'n*  blues  bands,  he  has 
livedalife  stranger  than  fic- 
tion. Having  been  shot,  jailed 
(in  Louisiana’s  notorious 
Angola  penitentiary)  and  ad- 
dicted to  heroin  before  his 
23rd  birthday,  he  has  sur- 
vived to  become  the  most  cele- 
brated New  Orleans  band 
leader  since  Louis  Armstrong. 

Rebennack,  who  took  his 
stage  name  from  a 19th-cen- 
tury voodoo  practitioner,  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  great- 
est living  pianist  In  contempo- 
rary music,  playing  on  record- 
ings of  everyone  from  Aretha 
Franklin  and  the  Rolling 
Stones  to  Spiritualised's 
recent  Floating  Space  CD. 

But  it  is  as  a solo  artist  that 
he  comes  into  his  own.  His 
output  over  30  years  has  been 
copious  and  capricious,  yet 
rarely  has  a note  sounded  out 
of  place. 

This  performance  showed 
him  to  have  more  music  at  his 
fingertips  than  most  musi- 
cians ever  get  near.  Grey- 
bearded  and  good-humoured, 
he  strutted  on  stage  with  a co- 


bra-headed rang  and  an  im- 
posing aura.  Settling  at  his 
grand  piano,  be  began  with 
Iko  Iko  and  his  three-piece 
band  swung  in  behind  him. 

A richness  of  sound  swept 
across  the  Forum,  the  band 
locking  into  a deep  groove 
while  be  pumped  piano  chords 
that  sent  the  audience 
straight  down  the  Mississippi. 
Feeling  his  way  Into  the  music 
he  leant  forward  and  sang,  his 
gravelly  vocal  two  parts  spit 
and  one  part  polish. 

With  an  oeuvre  that  covers 
everything  from  voodoo  rock, 
tough  tank,  Grammy-winning 
big-band  standards  and  solo 
jazz  piano,  the  Doctor  is  a mu- 
sical alchemist  and  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  tell  which  direction 
his  concerts  win  take.  Skilful- 
ly mixing  the  soulful  grind  of 
Nevr  Orleans  with  beautifully 
felt  jazzy  bines,  be  led  with  his 
expressive  piano  playing.  The 
stripped-down  band  stretched 
out,  kicked  in  and  the  concert 
took  flight 

The  music  flowed,  crossing 
boundaries  and  time,  slipping 
back  to  Congo  Square  where 
the  slaves  first  gathered  in 
New  Orleans  to  beat  their 
drums  and  dance.  Right  Place 
Wrong  Time  was  a huge  funk 
blow-out,  while  1 Walk  On 
Gilded  Splinters  rumbled 
with  menace. 

Dr  John  left  the  piano  to 
show  a few  groovy  moves,  then 
drove  the  band  to  a potent  cli- 
max with  Going  Back  To  New 
Orleans.  Equally  versed  in 
voodoo  and  music.  Dr  John  Il- 
lustrated how  to  cast  a mighty 
musical  spefl. 

This  reoiew  appeared  tn 
some  editions  yesterday. 


US  approves  Security  Council  seats  for  developing  countries  in  revamp  of  top  diplomatic  body 

Clinton  backs  UN  reform 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


THp  Clinton  admin- 
istration announced 
yesterday  that  it 
supports  an  in- 
crease from  five  to 
10  in  the  number  of  perma- 
nent members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council 
with  — for  the  first  time  — 
three  seats  for  developing 
countries. 

The  US  had  previously 
backed  the  idea  of  adding  Ger- 
many and  Japan  as  permanent 
members  cf  the  UN’s  most  pow- 
erful body,  but  had  remained 
silent  an  giving  a greater  say  to 
developing  countries. 


Beating  the 
age  checks  is 
child’s  play 
- because 
often  they 
don’t  exist 


Diplomats  described  the 
declaration  by  Bill  Richard- 
son, the  US  ambassador  to  the 
UN,  as  a significant  shift 
towards  adapting  the  council 
to  today's  political  realities. 

Less  pleasing  to  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement  will  be  US 
firmness  on  the  size  of  an  ex- 
panded council.  Britain  and 
the  US  do  not  want  the  coun- 
cil to  expand  beyond  21  mem- 
bers from  the  present  15  — 
five  permanent  members  and 
10  rotating  seats  held  for  two 
years  by  countries  represent- 
ing different  regions. 

The  two  countries  fear  that 
a large  council  will  become 
unwieldy  and  dilute  their 
power.  The  council  dictates 


most  of  the  UN's  political 
agenda  and  is  the  oily  UN 
body  that  can  authorise  the 
use  of  military  force  — most 
notably  against  Iraq  after  it 
invaded  Kuwait  in  1990. 

In  its  current  form,  the 
council  is  a relic  of  the  past, 
unchanged  since  the  mid- 
1960s  when  the  number  of 
non- permanent  members  was 
increased  from  six  to  10. 

The  exclusion  of  Germany 
and  Japan  has  long  been  an 
anomaly,  while  the  absence  of 
developing  countries  opens 
the  council  to  accusations 
that  it  is  a ricb  man's  dub. 
The  effort  to  bring  it  up  to 
date  has  dragged  on  for  three 
years,  with  consensus  only  on 


making  the  two  losers  of  the 
second  world  war  permanent 
members. 

Even  on  this  point  there  is 
disagreement  on  whether 
Germany  and  Japan  should 
enjoy  veto  power  as  do  the 
current  five  — the  US,  Russia, 
Britain,  France  and  Chinn. 

Germany  and  Japan  have 
insisted  an  having  veto 
rights,  as  will  the  other  three 
new  permanent  members. 
The  US  is  proposing  to  put  the 
veto  issue  aside  by  appointing 
a committee  to  consider  U. 

Council  enlargement  will 
be  highly  contentious  as  de- 
veloping countries  jostle  to 
alter.  When  he  outlined  his 
proposal  for  council  reform 


earlier  this  year,  Ismail  Rl> 
rail,  the  president  cf  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  proposed 
three  new  permanent  mem- 
bers from  the  developing 
world,  representing  Asia,  Af- 
rica and  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

India.  Pakistani  and  Indone- 
sia are  fighting  for  the  Asian 
seat.  Egypt  ' and  Nigeria  for 
the  African  seat  and  Brazil 
and  Argentina  for  Latin 
America. 

Mr  Rlzali  wanted  more  non- 
permanent  members  to  en- 
large the  council  to  24.  He 
wanted  to  deny  the  veto  to  all 
new  members  and  limit  its 
application  to  the  Issue  of  the 
use  of  force  — a position  op- 


posed by  the  five  permanent 
members. 

Mr  Rlzali  has  set  an  ambi- 
tions timetable  for  overhaul- 
lug  the  Security  Council  He 
wants  new  members  chosen 
by  February  and  the  UN  char 
ter  amended  bo  March.  That 
Garget  ts  tmlikrty  to  be  met. 

An  Aslan  ambassador  said 
the  US  proposal  was  a wel- 
come sign  that  the  US  was 
taking  Uw  views  of  develop- 
ing countries  seriously. 

But,  speaking  an  condition 
of  anonymity,  be  speculated 
that  the  US  offer  was  primar- 
ily an  Incentive  to  win  Third 
World  support  for  the  cuts  In 
the  UN  bureaucracy  which 
the  US  is  demanding. 


Peter  ttotharlngton 


Clutching  20  bottles  of 
alcopops,  the  17-year- 
old  couldn't  believe  his 
luck.  Craig  Connor,  who 
admits  he  looks  young  for 
his  age,  had  walked  into  a 
string  of  off-licences  and 
supermarkets  and  shopped 
with  Impunity. 

He  had  bought  every- 
thing from  Two  Dogs,  with 
a modest  4 per  cent  volume 
rating,  to  Dr  Thirsty's  Beet- 
le juice  (5.5  per  cent),  a 
“reputed  aphrodisiac  — 
used  by  Amazonian  Indians 
as  a stimulant'*,  according 
tothelabeL 

On  the  day  the  Govern- 
ment sought  to  get  tough 
with  the  drinks  industry  on 
under-age  drinking,  it  was 
clear  that  the  tough-talking 
among  the  brewers  and 
main  suppliers  had  yet  to 
filter  down  to  sales  staff. 

Craig,  a laboratory  assis- 
tant who  cannot  stand  the 
taste  of  alcopops,  agreed  to 
test  the  reaction  of  shops, 
folly  expecting  that  most,  if 
not  alL  would  ask  far  iden- 
tification. None  did. 

For  more  than  an  hour  he 
trudged  from  off-licence  to 
supermarket  in  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  starting  with  a 
corner  shop  In  the  east  end. 
"Could  I have  four  bottles 
of  orange  Hooch  [strength 
5.1  per  cent]?”  be  asked, 
and  handed  over  £10. 

"I  can't  believe  it,”  he 
said  outside.  "She  never 
even  looked  at  me.” 

Next  stop  was  a Kwflt 
Save  supermarket,  where 
notices  above  the  liquor 
counter  read:  "Our  staff 
have  been  Instructed  not  to 
serve  anyone . . . under  18.” 

But  two  young  assistants, 
apparently  supervised  by 
an  older  man,  raised  no 
questions  when  Craig 
asked  for  four  bottles  of 
Hooch.  “What  flavour?" 
asked  one.  And  that  was  IL 
Up  the  road  to  a large 
Safeway  store.  When  Craig 
asked  for  various  strengths 
of  Hooch,  along  with 
Woody’s  "alcoholic  straw- 


‘Alco-cops’ 
in  under-age 
drinking  war 


Alan  Trends 
Hama  Affairs  Editor 


Lotta  bottle:  Craig  Connor  with  alcopops  he  was  able  to  buy  without  difficulty 


berry  and  lemon  fruit 
drink”,  packing  a 5J3  per 
cent  punch,  and  Beetle- 
juice,  the  assistant  didn't 
raise  an  eyebrow. 

On  the  high  street,  Craig 
tested  off-licences.  At  Cel- 
lar 5 he  bought  two  bottles 
of  Two  Dogs.  The  assistant 
asked  no  questions.  When 
the  Guardian  returned 
soon  afterwards,  to  check 


on  the  company’s  policy, 
the  assistant  insisted:  "We 
certainly  won’t  serve  any- 
one under  18,”  and  pointed 
to  a large  notice.  "Even  If 
they  provide  identification 
we  still  won’t  serve  them  if 
we're  not  satisfied.  A lot  of 
kids  try  It  on,  you  know.” 

Over  the  road,  at  another 
small  off-licence,  Craig 
faced  his  first  minor  inter- 


rogation. “Are  yon  over 
18?”  asked  the  assistant. 

“I  have  my  provisional 
driving  licence.”  Craig 
replied,  dodging  the 
question. 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right” 

And  Craig  walked  away 
with  two  more  bottles. 

At  the  end  of  his  trek, 
Craig  confessed:  “I  didn't 
think  it  would  be  so  easy.” 


Teenage  “aico-cops” 
are  to  be  used  by  the 
police  to  target  shop- 
keepers who  illegally 
sell  alcohol  to  children,  os 
part  of  a government  package 
to  deal  with  under-age  drink- 
ing, It  was  announced 
yesterday. 

The  police  will  also  start 
using  new  powers  next 
month  to  confiscate  alcohol 
from  under-18s  drinking  in 
public. 

But  ministers  stopped  short 
of  further  action,  including  a 
ban  on  alcopops  and  compul- 
sory identity  card  schemes 
for  young  adults.  Instead,  the 
drinks  industry  has  been 
given  a further  chance  to  put 
its  house  in  order. 

The  Industry  yesterday  an- 
nounced a revised  code  of 
practice  for  manufacturers 
and  retailers,  with  new 
restrictions  on  drink  labels 
aimed  at  the  under-age  mar- 
ket and  an  expanded  volun- 
tary "proof  of  age"  card 
scheme  for  18-  to  20-year-olds. 
So  far  only  one  in  eight  18- 
year-olds  carries  a voluntary 
Identity  card. 

A new  offence  banning 
adults  from  buying  alcohol  in 
shops  at  the  request  of  unsu- 
pervised youngsters  — al- 
ready in  force  in  Scotland  — 
will  be  extended  to  England 
and  Wales.  This  is  aimed  at 
gangs  hanging  around  out- 
side off-licences. 

George  Howarth,  the  Home 
Office  minister,  announcing 
the  outcome  of  a two-month 
government  inquiry  into 
fruit-flavoured  alcopops  such 
as  Hooper's  Hooch  and  Two 
Dogs,  said  the  revised  code 
took  account  of  demands  for 
Wtlra  controls  on  marketing 
the  drinks. 

"The  whole  industry  must 
now  prove  that  self-regulation 
works,"  he  said.  Tt  is  vital 
that  retailers  play  their  part 
by  not  selling  alcohol  to 
under-185.  We  are  taking 


steps  to  bring  law-breakers  to 
justice  with  the  help  of  teen- 
age "alco-cops’  working  under 
close  supervision  of  the  en- 
forcement authorities.  Widen- 
ing the  "prove-lt’  scheme  will 
help  ensure  that  the  law  is  up- 
held. However,  if  these  mea- 
sures foil  to  curb  the  problem 
then  the  Government  will 
take  flirther  steps." 

The  revised  code  urges 
retailers  not  to  stock  alcopops 
targeted  at  under- 1 8s  and  to 
ban  drinks  labels  that  suggest 
sexual  prowess,  depict  people 
aged  under  25  or  use  bright 
colours  or  chlld-llke  writing. 

Mr  Howarth  insisted  minis- 
ters were  not  criticising 
parents  who  introduce  their 
children  to  drink.  "We  are  not 
trying  to  stop  parents  who 
want  to  give  their  children  a 
glass  of  beer  or  a glass  of  wine 
with  a meal  or  a drink  to  cele- 
brate passing  a driving  test.” 

The  law  will  need  to  be  clar- 
ified to  ensure  that  the  use  of 
teenage  “alco-cops"  is  legal. 
Trading  standards  officers 
use  a similar  technique  to 
check  that  lottery  tickets  and 
cigarettes  are  not  sold  to  chil- 
dren. Many  of  the  youngsters 
used  are  the  children  of  police 
officers. 

Critics  said  the  code  should 
have  been  made  mandatory 
and  too  much  power  had  been 
left  in  the  bands  of  the  Port- 
man  Group  — an  advisory 
body  to  the  drinks  industry 
that  is  Ituided  by  seven  big 
drinks  manufacturers. 


Bigger  role  for  private  sector  in  pension  shake-up 


D»kl  Brtndte,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


JB  NEW  system  of  pen- 
sions  wflDL  be  in  place 
^^Hbefore  the  next  general 
election,  ministers  said  yes- 
terday as  they  announced  a 
wide-ranging  policy  review 
and  signalled  a greater  role 
for  the  private  sector. 

The  system  will  include 
stakeholder"  pensions  for 
people  who  have  no  occupa- 
tional scheme,  and  for  whom 
personal  pensions  are  unsuit- 
able. as  well  as  “citizenship n 
pensions  for  carers  of  elderly 
and  disabled  people. 

The  review  was  broadly 
welcomed,  but  welfare  groups 
put  down  a clear  marker  on 
the  overall  level  of  pension 
they  would  expect  after  the 
changes. 

Sally  Greengross,  director 
general  of  the  charity  Age 


Concern,  said  a single  pen- 
sioner needed  at  least  £125  a 
week  for  a "modest  but  ade- 
quate” income.  “Any  consid- 
erations for  the  future  of  pen- 
sion provision  must  look  at 
how  this  figure  can  be 
achieved  for  all  people,  in- 
cluding those  unable  to  do 
paid  work  for  periods  during 
their  lifetime." 

There  was  nothing,  she 
said,  in  the  Government’s  an- 
nouncement to  Indicate  how 
it  would  help  the  poorest  ex- 
isting pensioners,  l minion  of 
whom  fall  to  claim  their  bene- 
fit entitlement 

Labour’s  election  manifesto 

wairi  it  WOUld  PTflminp  mpang 

of  delivering  “more  auto- 
matic help"  to  thifi  group. 
Harriet  Harman,  the  Social 
Security  Secretary,  said  yes- 
terday there  would  be  help, 
but  gave  no  details. 

The  Government’s  review 
comes  against  a backdrop  of 
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Britain's  population  ageing — ' dren  under  16  — and  concern 
by  2016.  people  over  65  will  for  that  the  state  will  be  unable  to 
the  first  time  outnumber  chil-  support  those  who  do  not 


have  their  own  pension 
arrangements. 

Immediately  before  the 
election  campaign  the  Con- 
servatives unveiled  a scheme 
to  phase  out  the  state  pension 
and  replace  it  with  compul- 
sory private  schemes.  Labour 
aims  to  keep  the  state  system 
as  a core,  and  to  build  on 
more  private  provision. 

Under  the  Government's 
plans  the  basic  pension,  now 
worth  £62.45  a week  to  a 
single  person  or  £99.80  to  a 
couple,  will  be  retained  but 
increased  in  line  only  with 
prices.  The  Serps  eamings- 
related  supplement  win  also 
he  kept  as  an  option. 

The  review  will  focus  on 
ways  of  ensuring  that  more 
people  have  a second-tier  pen- 
sion, central  to  which  is  the 
idea  of  a stakeholder  scheme 
under  which  the  private  sec- 
tor would  offer  approved,  low- 
cost  flexible  arrangements. 


Citizenship  pensions  would 
be  developed  in  parallel. 
“Both  these  proposals,  which 
we  plan  to  legislate  for  and 
implement  In  this  parliament, 
will  be  particularly  good 
news  for  women."  Ms  Har- 
man said. 

Ministers  will  be  advised 
by  a group  of  pensions  ex- 
perts led  by  Tom  Ross,  a vice- 
president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Pension 
Funds.  The  review  will  con- 
sider the  balance  between 
state  and  private  provision. 

Jack  Jones,  chairman  or  the 
National  Pensioners'  Conven- 
tion, has  been  promised  a 
“specific  and  central  role"  in 
the  review,  but  will  not  be  In 
the  advisory  group.  He  said 
yesterday  he  had  been  as- 
sured problems  facing  exist- 
ing pensioners  would  be  con- 
sidered at  an  early  stage. 
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Betrayal  in  the  art  world 


The  artist’s 
sketch  View 
on  the  Stour, 
a scene  of 
pastoral 
tranquillity, 
inspired 
‘unscrupulous 
and  callous’ 
behaviour 
when  it  was 
placed  on  the 
market  and 
London 
dealers  fought 
for  the 
£200,000 
commission 
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PETER  Nahum,  a fine 
art  expert  on  BBCi's 
Antiques  Roadshow, 
was  yesterday 
awarded  nearly 
'£200,000  in  damages  by  a 
judge  who  said  he  had  been  a 
victim  of  “blatant  lying  and 
devious  actions”  by  another 
leading  dealer. 

Judge  Prosser  found  in  the  i 
High  Court  that  "a  veneer  of 
deceit"  by  Alan  Hobart 
cheated  Mr  Nahum  — his 
closest  Mend  for  20  years  — 
out  of  commission  on  the  £6.7 
million  sale  of  John  Consta- 
ble’s oil  sketch  View  on  the 
Stour. 

. The  judgment  means  that 
the  painting’s  owner.  Royal 
Holloway  University,  part  of 
London  University,  will  have 
paid  a total  of  £300,000  com- 
mission to  Mr  Nahum  to  find 
buyers  for  the  Constable  and 
for  Thomas  Gainsborough’s 


work  Peasants  Going  to 
Market 

The  college  needed  to  sell 
the  paintings  to  restore  its  ac- 
ademic buildings  at  Egham, 
the  court  heard. 

Last  night  after  the  case, 
Mr  Hobart  said  he  bad  al- 
ready beeD  paid  £125,000  com- 
mission by  a trust  acting  for 
the  buyer  of  the  Constable, 
the  multi-millionaire  private 
collector  Sir  Graham  Kirk- 
ham. 

Mr  Hobart  who  runs  Pym’s 
Gallery  in  Mayfair,  London. ! 
said  the  finding  was  an  injus- 
tice. Mr  Nahum's  gallery  is 
nearby  at  Ryder  Street  Picca- 
dilly. 

Judge  Prosser  told  the 
court  Mr  Nahum  had  an 
agreement  with  the  universi- 
ty to  find  buyers  for  three 
paintings  which  were  to  be 
sold  to  raise  restoration 
funds. 


A Turner  went  to  the  Getty 
museum  for  £11  million  in 
September  1993  without  Mr 
Nahum's  involvement.  He 
then  introduced  Sir  Graham 
Kirkham  lo  the  college  as  a 
potential  buyer  of  the  Gains- 
borough, which  sold  for  £3.5 

million 

Mr  Nahum  submitted  an  in- 
voice fbr  his  2.5  per  cent  com- 
mission and  was  paid  an 
agreed  £100,000.  Sir  Graham 
also  went  on  to  buy  tbe  Con- 
stable, although  Mr  Hobart 
repeatedly  told  Mr  Nahum 
that  his  client  was  Dot  inter- 
ested in  it 

Mr  Nahum  found  out  from 
an  arts  magazine  who  the 
buyer  was.  He  invoiced  the 
college  for  £196.812  commis- 
sion. It  refused  to  pay.  saying 
he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sale. 

The  Judge  said  Mr  Hobart 
wrote  to  Royal  Holloway  say- 


Peter  Nahum,  awarded  almost  £200.000  by  a High  Court  judge  photograph;  persmacocnald 


mg  that  — because  he  had 
dealt  directly  with  it  “at  the 
highest  level”  over  the  sale  of 
the  Constable  and  the  sale 
was  “a  completely  separate 
deal”  — there  was  no  need  to 
use  Mr  Nahum. 

“This  was  an  unscrupulous 
and  totally  callous  use  of  one 
man  by  another.  Of  Mr 
Nahum  by  Mr  Hobart,”  said  | 
the  judge. 

He  said  Mr  Hobart  had  ex- 
plained Sir  Graham's  change 
of  mind  over  tbe  Constable  by 
saying  that  he  had  seen  it 
again  at  the  Tate  Gallery  and, 
because  the  light  was  better, 

| bad  decided  to  buy  it. 

"What  utter  nonsense,” 
said  the  judge.  “Because  the 
light  was  better.  Sir  Graham's 
opinion  changed  from  not  lik- 
ing the  Constable  to  buying  it 
for  £&7  million. 

- “I  would  not  rely  mi  Mr  Ho- 
bart’s word  for  anything  in 
this  case.  It  was  indeed  a sad 
betrayal  of  trust  of  a very 
close  friend  of  over  20  years.” 

The  judge  awarded  Mr 
Nahum,  whom  he  described 
as  a sensitive.  Intelligent  and 
honest  man,  damages 
amounting  to  his  original  in- 
voice for  commission,  pins  in- 
terest from  the  date  it  was 
issued. 

Afterwards,  Mr  Hobart 
said:  “I  was  only  a witness  in 
the  case,  yet  I have  to  suffer 
brickbats  in  the  judgment  I 
have  not  even  been  given  a 
copy  of  the  judgment 

*7  never  had  any  informa- 
tion about  a contract  between 
the  university  and  Mr 
Nahum.  All  this  is  an  incredi- 
bly complex  business." 

Mr  Nahum  said  afterwards 
that  tbe  case  would  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  the  art  world-  It 
tended  to  rely  on  word  of 
mouth  rather  than  written 
deals. 

Mike  Miller,  secretary  of 
Royal  Holloway,  said  last 
night  “We  are  surprised  and 
disappointed  by  this  outcome. 
We  did  fed  we  had  to  use  ex- 
perts because  we  are  not 
specialists  in  the  art  world. 
However,  we  did  not  have  to 
pay  commission  on  the 
Turner  sale.” 


Versace  killer  ‘strikes  again’ 


Doctor  murdered  as  suspect’s 
stake-out  of  designer  emerges 


EdVMHiamrln  Waml 

POLICE  in  Miami  were 
yesterday  thrown  into  a 
fresh  murder  hunt  after 
a second  killing  followed  the 
ahnnHng  of  feshiOIt  tyCOOn 
Gianni  Versace.  Investigators 
said  there  was  a "possible 
connection'’  to  tbe  Versace 
murder  suspect,  Andrew 
Cunanan. 

If  the  link  is  confirmed,  it 
would  mean  Mr  Curianan  is 
wanted  fbr  six  murders  in  the 
last  three  months. 

Yesterday’s  murder  victim, 
Silvio  Alfonso,  a doctor  aged 
44,  was  reportedly  shot  dead 


In  his  luxury  home  in  Miami 
Springs.  The  description  of  a 
suspect  seen  fleeing  resem- 
bled that  of  Versace’s  sus- 
pected murderer. 

Evidence  which  emerged 
yesterday  appears  to  show 
that  Mr  Cunanan  first  came 
to  Miami  as  early  as  June  6.  A 
Miami  car-park  ticket  bear- 
ing that  d«te  was  found  inside 
the  red  van  he  is  believed  to 
have  stolen  from  his  last  sus- 
pected victim  in  New  Jersey. 

R emerged  that  a man 
resembling  Mr  Cunanan  had 
been  seen  at  gay  bare  fre- 
quented by  Versace  durmg 
the  days  — even  hours  — be- 
fore his  murder. 


One  sighting  occurred  at 
one  of  the  designer’s  favour- 
ite haunts,  a bar  called  The 
Twist  Ctae  of  the  bar’s  man- 
agers, John  Roberts,  said  he 
had  seen  a man  he  now  recog- 
nised to  be  Mr  Cunanan  on 
Monday  night  the  eve  of  the 
murder.  “I  recognised  him 
immediately  from  those  Joan 
Crawford  eyebrows,"  he  said. 
“He  was  a strange  man.  and  I 
wondered  who  he  was.”  The 
other  manager,  Frank  Scato- 
lini,  had  seen  Mr  Cunanan 

the  previous  Saturday  night 
Plain-clothes  police  officers 
yesterday  toured  gay  bars 
with  photographs  of  the  sus- 
pect, asking  amorous  couples 
they  recognised  him. 

The  sightings  of  Mr  Cun- 
anan in  the  days  before  the 
murder  implied  that  he  .was 
not  only  staking  out  his 


quarry  but  checking  out  the 
i local  gay  scene,  possibly  to 
feed  what  former  lovers  and 
friends  have  said  was  a mania 
for  sado-masochistic  sex. 

There  was  also  evidence  of 
a stake-out  of  Versace’s' 
house.  At  the  11th  street 
Diner,  two  blocks  away  from 
Versace’s  villa,  staff  re cog- 
nised Mr  Cunanan’ s face. 

• It  also  emerged  yesterday 
that  videotape  of  tbe  Versace 
killing  and  of  Mr  Cunanan's 
escape  might  exist,  from  a se- 
curity camera  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Versace  villa  and 
others,  belonging  to  a televi- 
sion station,  which  pointed 
down  file  alley  along  which 
the  killer  escaped. 

The  Box  manager  said:  “We 
told  the  police  there  is  a tape 
available.  We  don’t  even 
know  wbafs  on  it” 
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J^dredTof  former  household  names  are  making  more 
than  a decent  living  running  pubs,  promotions 
agencies  and  consultancies.  And  an  increasing  number 
are  taking  their  assets  all  the  way  to  the  stock  market. 

Julia  Finch  on  the  business  of  sport  . 


Alan  Hobart:  ‘cheated  closest  friend  out  of  commission’ 


This  pager 
holds  thirty 
messages. 


Here’s 
just  one 
of  them. 


Sack  in  one 
month  for 
bad  teachers 


v John  Ezard 
\ A/«k  reports  on  a bitter 

V V Q|  court  case  John  Constable's  view  on  the  Stour,  for  which  Sir  Graham  Kirkham  paid  fA  7 mflHon,  although  Peter  Nahum  was  repeatedly  told  he  wag  not  interested 

% Devious  doings  over  Constable 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 

INCOMPETENT  tenchc-rs 
will  face  the  sack  within  a 
monzh  it  was  disclosed 
yesterday,  as  the  Govern- 
ment steps  up  its  purge  on 
poor  performance  in  the 
classroom.  The  plan,  which 
outraged  teacher  unions,  is 
being  drawn  up  for  Inclusion 
in  Labour’s  flagship  Educa- 
tion BilL 

Past  track  methods  of 
removing  unsatisfactory 
teachers  will  include  a new 
category  of  “gross  incompe- 
tence” which  could  lead  to 
dismissal  in  a month. 

Thousands  of  incompetent 
teachers  could  be  removed  in 
six  months  under  tbe  stream- 
lined procedures  drawn  up  by 
local  education  authorities 
and  civil  servants.  At  present 
capability  proceedings  can 
take  up  to  two  years  and  are 
little  used. 

At  the  same  time  ministers 
are  determined  the  new  pow- 
ers to  root  out  incompetent 
teachers  will  be  more  widely 
used  in  practice  than  the  ex- 
ist ing  time-consuming 
procedures. 

The  Office  for  Standards  In 
Education  this  week  changed 
its  rules  to  make  it  harder  for 
inspectors  to  duck  tough  ver- 
dicts on  teachers. 

Meanwhile  local  authori- 
ties will  be  given  a bigger  role 
in  triggering  incompetencv 
proceedings  for  both  class- 
room staff  and  head  teachers 
because  school  governing 
bodies  have  been  reluctant  to 
use  their  powers  to  dismiss 
staff. 

Stephen  Byers,  the  School 
Standards  Minister,  wel- 
comed the  proposals  in  a let- 
ter to  Graham  Lane,  educa- 
tion chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Association. 

He  approved  the  setting  up 
of  a working  group  represent- 
ing local  authorities,  teacher 
unions,  churches  and  gover- 
nors. chaired  by  a member  of 
the  conciliation  service  Acas. 
to  try  to  reach  agreement  on 
new  procedures.  But  he  made 
it  clear  the  group  must 
achieve  its  objective  of  a 
streamlined  system  even  if 
teacher  unions  did  not  agree. 

Mr  Lane  said  gross  incom- 
petence was  rare.  "It  is  when 
a teacher  is  clearly  totally  in- 
capable of  handling  a class.” 

.The  head  teacher  should  In- 
terview the  member  of  staff 
concerned  with  his  or  her 
union  representative  and 
issue  a final  warning. 

In  less  extreme  cases  of  in- 


competence teachers  would 
be  given  a chance  to  Improve 
within  the  proposed  six 
months  period.  There  were  up 
to  2.000  Incompetent  teachers. 
Mr  Lane  estimated. 

Chris  Woodhead.  HM  Chief 
Inspector,  angered  teachers 
with  claims  that  there  were 
15.000  incompetent  teachers 
In  schools.  OCsted  inspectors 
identified  only  88  last  year 
but  Mr  Woodhead  has 
changed  the  reporting  proce- 
dures and  ordered  inspectors 
not  in  shrink  from  identifying 
MalT  performing  badly. 

Eamonn  O’Kane.  deputy 
general  secretary  or  the 
National  Association  of 
Schoolmasters  Union  of 
Women  Teachers,  said  teach- 
ers did  not  become  grossly  in- 
competent overnight  and 
I there  was  usually  an  element 
of  breakdown  involved. 

“We  would  be  extremely 
uneasy  about  It,  to  put  it  at  Its 
mildest.  We  are  prepared  to 
discuss  these  issues  with  the 
Government  but  it  is  a pits' 
they  are  always  emphasising 
the  negative  side  of  things.” 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said  it  was  “sin- 
gularly unhelpful”  for  propos- 
i als  to  be  trailed  in  a piece- 
meal fashion  before  the 
working  party  bad  met  and 
discussed  the  issues.  “The 
minister  should  devote  his  en- 
ergy to  seeking  agreement  via 
the  group." 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  said  a 
new  category  of  gross  incom- 
petence would  be  useful  but 
he  predicted  the  numbers  in- 
volved would  be  negligible. 

Greater  powers  for  local  au- 
thorities to  monitor  and  disci- 
pline head  teachers  were  un- 
necessary and  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of 
governors,  said  Mr  Hart  ” 

Mr  Byers,  a former  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Local 
Education  Authorities,  ap- 
pears intent  on  shifting  pow- 
ers back  to  town  halls  after 
years  of  Conservative  attacks. 
In  his  letter  to  Mr  Lane  about 
the  working  group  he  said:  “If 
the  group  identifies  any  other 
underpinning  measures  that 
are  needed,  incuding  mea- 
sures that  would  enhance  the 
role  of  the  LEA.  I would  be 
happy  to  consider  them.” 

Mr  Lane  said  local  authori- 
ties needed  powers  to  review 
the  competence  and  perfor- 
mance of  head  teachers. 

Councils  also  want  to  vet 
head  teacher  candidates  be- 
fore governing  bodies  make 
appointments. 
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An  artist’s  impression  of  the  aquarium  planned  for  Hull's  seafront  The  project  intended  as  a major  tourist  attraction,  is  threatened  by  the  possible  loss  of  lottery  funding 


Prescott  in  lottery  tussle 


Hull  demands 
its  MP  ensures 
millennium 
funding  for 
aquarium 


David  Hencke 

Westmfrrstor  Correspondent 


JOHN  Prescott,  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, is  to  be  chal- 
lenged today  to  save 
his  city’s  prestige 
millennium  bid  after  the 
Guardian  disclosed  that  it 
bees  the  axe  as  part  of  a £200 
million  cut  to  pay  for  Tony 
Blair’s  £1  billion  pledge  to  use 
lottery  cash  for  health  and 
education. 

Colleagues  of  the  Hull  East 
MP  say  he  has  been  caught  In 
a highly  embarrassing  posi- 
tion after  he  personally  did  a 
U-tum  to  support  London’s 
millennium  dome  at  a key 
Cabinet  committee  — not 
realising  that  by  safeguarding 
tbe  capital’s  project  he  could 
have  sounded  the  death  knell 
for  a £16  million  lottery  bid  in 
his  own  constituency. 

Council  leaders  are  to  meet 
Mr  Prescott  and  the  city’s 


A model  of  the  finery-telly  threatened  millennium  arts  centre  planned  for  Cardiff  Bay 


other  MPs,  Kevin  McNamara, 
and  Alan  Johnson,  to  demand 
be  ensures  that  the  aquarium 
planned  for  Sammy's  Point  on 
the  seafront  goes  ahead.  Mr 
McNamara  has  already  prom- 
ised to  Qght  for  the  scheme. 


In  the  Humberside  port,  the 
local  newspaper,  the  Hull 
Daily  Mail,  and  the  council 
have  launched  a campaign  to 
save  the  attraction.  David 
Gemmell,  a councillor  and 
chairman  of  the  Yorkshire 


Tourist  Authority,  said  It 
would  a disaster  if  it  was 
dropped. 

A spokeswoman  for  Hull 
council,  which  is  bidding' for 
the  scheme  with  the  support 
of  Hull  University,  said:  “If 


this  scheme  is  dropped  it  is  a 
kick  in  the  teeth  for  the  city 
which  once  again  is  being 
overlooked  for  glamourous 
projects  elsewhere.  This  cen- 
tre was  to  be  a big  attraction 
for  over  360,000  visitors,  offer- 
ing children  dose  contact 
with  fish,  including  sharks.  It 
would  have  provided  200  new 
jobs." 

Yesterday  the  Millennium 
Commission  confirmed  more 
than  60  projects  which  had 
been  expecting  lottery  money 
could  suffer  as  £1  billion  is 
syphoned  into  health  and  edu- 
cation schemes. 

At  risk  are  some  of  the  100 
or  so  projects  worth  a total  of 
£350  million  on  the  shortlist 
for  the  latest  round  of  grants 
from  the  commission. 

Instead  of  having  about 
£300  million  to  spend  on 
them,  the  commission  is  now 
expecting  to  have  only  £100 
million  — meaning  fewer 
than  a third  of  them  will  he 
approved- 

The  activity  followed  dis- 
closures that  Mr  Blair  will 
have  to  raid  the  "good 
causes”  budgets  of  the 
National  Lottery  to  pay  for 
his  pledges  on  health  and  edu- 
cation which  will  be  an- 
nounced in  a White  Paper  on 
Monday. 

Similar  sums  may  be  di- 
verted from  the  arte,  sport, 


heritage  and  charities  to 
allow  the  Government  to 
pump  £1  billion  into  fitness 
clinics,  computers  for  schools 
and  similar  Investments. 

The  threatened  projects  in- 
cluded a £100  million  science 
centre  in  Glasgow,  the  millen- 
nium arts  centre  in  Cardiff 
Bay,  the  aqua-science  centre 
in  Hull,  the  millennium  foot- 
bridge in  Londonderry,  and  a 
multi-minion  pound  facelift  of 
the  Cumbrian  port  of 
Whitehaven. 

Officials  marie  it  dear  that 
one  scheme,  the  Earth  Centre, 
near  Doncaster,  South  Yok- 
shire,  an  adventure  environ- 
ment site  which  has  already 
received  £17  million  for  the 
first  phase-  of  the  project, 
would  go  ahead.  Commission 
officials  said  another  £33  mil- 
lion for  the  next  stage  was 
still  on  the  table. 

Millennium  commissioner 
Simon  Jenkins  yesterday  in- 
sisted that  no  decisions  on 
which  projects  would  suffer 
had  been  taken.  But  he  said: 
"Ifs  obviously  true  that  if 
you  take  £200  million  off 
someone’s  budget,  some- 
thing’s going  to  suffer.” 

He  told  BBC  Radio  4’s 
Today  programme:  "At  the 
moment  we’re  in  a situation 
where  we  don't  really  know 
what  the  foil  implications  of 
this  cut  would  be.” 


Man  helfp 
Kent  double 


murder  case 


Stuart  MSt«r 


Detectives  in  Kent 

were  last  night  ques- 
tioning a man  in 
connection  with  I to 
murders  of  Lin  Bussell  and 
her  stx-year-oid  daughter.  Me- 
gan. In  a country  lane  a year 


The  man.  In  his  30s  and 
from  tbe  Medway  area  of 
Kent,  was -being  held  at  a 
secret  location,  police  said. 
He  was  arrested  at  his  home 
at  7am. 

The  man  had  not  featured 
in  the  police  investigation 
since  Mrs  Russell,  45,  and  Me- 
gan were  bludgeoned  to  death 
with  a hammer  as  they 
walked  along  a bridleway 
near  their  home  in  Chlllen- 
den  on  July  9 last  year. 

His  name  was  one  of  sev- 
eral given  to  police  last  week 
after  an  appeal  for  help  on  a 
BBC  Crime  watch  programme 
to  mark  tbe  anniversary  of 
the  double  killing.  Police 
received  more  than  1.000 
calls. 

It  was  revealed  then  that 
Megan's  sister,  Josle.  now  10, 
who  was  also  savagely  at- 
tacked but  survived,  had 
helped  officers  piece  together 
the  events  leading  up  to  the 
murders. 

A Kent  police  spokes- 
woman said  yesterday:  “We 
can  confirm  that  a man  in  his 
30s  from  the  Medway  area 
was  arrested  this  morning  in 
connection  with  the  murders 
of  Lin  and  Megan  Russell. 
Our  investigations  are  con- 
tinuing and  we  are  still  urg- 
ing people  with  any  informa- 
tion to  come  forward.” 

In  a statement  last  night. 
Josie's  father,  ecology  lec- 
turer Shaun  Russell,  aged  45. 
welcomed  the  news.  'Tm 
pleased  to  see  there  has  been 
such  a good  response  to  the 
call  made  by  tbe  police  and 


pro- 


BBC’s  Crjmewgtch 
gramme  last  week. 

“It's  encouraging  that  an 
arrest  has  been  nude.  I dDTtot 

wish  to  comment  further  on 
the  arrest.  In  case  this  might 

Josie  to  north  .Wales  six 
months  after  the  murders, 
added:  “My  daughter  and  I 
have  endured  a stressful  time 
under  tbe  spotlight  during 
the  last  two  weeks,  which  has 
coincided  with  the  one-year 
anniversary  of  our  family 
tragedy.” 

Although  some  officers  de- 
scribed the  arrest  as  a prom- 
ising development,  Kent 
police  Insisted  It  was  dill  too 
early  to  comment  on  whether 
the  man  would  be  charged. 

Detectives  have  24  hours  to 
question  the  man  before  they 
must  either  charge  him, 
release  him  or  apply  for  an 
extension  of  custody. 

The  arrest  is  the  second 
since  the  murder  investiga- 
tion began.  Last  December, 
Robert  Friar,  35,  was  released 
without  charge  after  being  ar- 
rested In  a dawn  raid  at  his 
home  In  Goodnestone, 

Hopes  were  raised  of  a 
breakthrough  in  the  case  last 
week  when  police  revealed 
they  could  be  dose  to  finding 
the  killer. 

it  emerged  that  the  attacker 
had  approached  Josle,  her 
mother  and  sister  with  a ham- 
mer and  asked  far  money.  Jo- 
sie  had  fled,  but  had  been 
caught-  brought  back  and  tied 
up.  She  had  been  blindfolded 
during  the  murders,  but  had 
been  able  to  hear  her  mother 
and  sister  being  attacked. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 
Dave  Stevens,  who  is  leading 
the  investigation,  also 
revealed  that  a new  technique 
had  allowed  DNA  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  a single  hair 
found  at  the  scene  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  killer’s. 


Funding  row  leaves  Scottish 
Ballet’s  future  uncertain 


Lawrence  Donegan 


THE  future  of  Scottish  Bal- 
let was  under  threat  last 
night  when  it  was  confirmed 
that  the  company  is  set  to  lose 
its  main  source  of  funds 
following  a row  over  tbe 
restructuring  of  national  arts 
companies  in  Scotland. 

The  Scottish  Arte  Council, 
which  has  invested  £2.1  mil- 
lion in  the  ballet  over  the  last 
two  years,  is  to  consider  a 
recommendation  from  its 
dance  committee  that  it 
should  stop  funding  the  dance 
company  because  it  has  failed 
to  stage  the  agreed  number  of 
performances  this  year.  With- 
out Arts  Council  money  it  Is 
almost  certain  that  the  ballet 
which  employs  40  dancers 
and  40  administrative  staff 
will  have  to  close. 

The  SAC  has  also  blocked  a 
bid  for  £300,000  lottery  fund- 
ing from  the  ballet  for  a pro- 
posed show  based  on  the  story 


of  Aladdin,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  company's  future 
was  not  secure. 

Sources  dose  to  Scottish 
Ballet  claimed  that  with- 
drawal of  arts  council  fund- 
ing was  "retribution”  for  the 
company's  decision  last 
month  to  pull  out  of  a deal  to 
rescue  Scotland's  four 
national  arte  companies.  That 
decision  provoked  criticism 
from  Scotland’s  arts  estab- 
lishment, which  claimed  it 
jeopardised  the  prospects  of 
Scottish  Opera,  the  Scottish 
National  Orchestra,  and  the 
Scottish  Chamber  Orchestra. 

But  a spokeswoman  for  the 
SAC  said  the  suggestion  that 
the  ballet  was  being  punish- 
ing because  it  withdrew  from 
the  arts  funding  deal  was 
“deeply  unfair”. 

Lucy  Shorrocks.  Scottish 
Ballet’s  director  of  marketing, 
said  she  was  disappointed 
that  the  SAC  had  not  been 
more  supportive  over  the  lot- 
tery application. 


The  look  that  beat  the  best  the  professionals  could  offer . . . ‘brilliantly  designed  and  executed’,  it  attracted  more  Internet  visitors  than  any  other  site 


Spice  Girls  gift 
wins  Net  ‘Oscar’ 
for  schoolboy 


Jack  Schofield 


A SCHOOLBOY  who  de- 
signed a Spice  Girls 
website  as  a present 
for  his  sister  yesterday  beat 
most  of  Britain’s  media 
companies,  advertising 
agencies  and  Web  design 
houses  to  carry  off  two 
awards  at  the  Internet's 
equivalent  of  the  Oscars. 


Khairil  Hodgson,  aged  17 
and  known  as  Bug  to  his 
schoolmates  at  Richmond, 
south  London,  designed  the 
site  with  information  sup- 
plied by  his  lO-year-old  sis- 
ter. Lisa,  a Spice  Girls  fan. 

The  Internet  has  thou- 
sands of  personal  pages, 
but  Bug's  was  voted  the  best 
by  a panel  of  Judges  includ- 
ing Jerry  Fielder,  chair- 
man of  advertising  agency 


Leagas  Delaney,  and 
Andrew  Lees,  Internet  di- 
rector at  Microsoft  UK. 
They  said  it  was  “bril- 
liantly designed  and 
executed”. 

The  site  also  won  the  tro- 
phy for  the  most  popular 
UK  website,  voted  for  by 
readers  of  .net  magazine 
and  visitors  to  British  Tele- 
com’s Yell  (Electronic  Yel- 
low Pages)  website,  the 
sponsors  of  the  awards. 

After  collecting  his 
awards,  Kig  said  he  wanted 
to  do  more  website  design 
and  he  is  expected  to  get 
plenty  of  commercial 
Offers. 

But  any  jobs  will  have  to 
wait:  Kig  says  he  plans  to 
finish  his  A-levels  in  com- 
puting, maths  and  geology 
before  applying  to 
university. 


Kig  Hodgson  at  the  presentation.  Now  it  is  back  to  studies 


‘Unrepentant  adulterer 
could  not  head  Church’ 


Stuart  MHIar 


IT  MAY  have  appeared 
that  the  tide  was  finally 
turning  in  favour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  relation- 
ship with  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles.  But  yesterday  the 
saga  took  another  turn  when 
a vicar  whose  Gloucester- 
shire parish,  lies  dose  to  the 
prince's  Highgrove  home  in- 
tervened to  denounce  the  cou- 
ple's getting  married  if  Prince 
Charles  was  to  become  head 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Amid  reports  of  master- 
plans  to  deal  with  the  consti- 
tutional obstacles,  and  in  the 
face  of  more  positive  noises 
from  a once-sceptical  public, 
the  Rev  John  Hawthorne  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  cold  water  on 
the  prospects  for  an  imminent 
royal  engagement 
Speaking  for  the  first  time 
about  the  prince's  relation- 


ship, Mr  Hawthorne,  vicar  of 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire, 
where  Prince  Charles  is  be- 
lieved to  have  worshipped 
several  times,  said:  “I  do  not 
see  how  he  could  be  Defender 
of  the  Faith  of  a church  whose 
laws,  rules  and  teachings  he 
is  ignoring,  being  an  admitted 
adulterer,  perhaps  unrepen- 
tant And  certainly  if  he  mar- 
ried  Mrs  Parker  Bowles  he 
would  be  an  unrepentant 

adulterer.” 

The  vicar  said  he  had  de- 
cided to  break  his  silence 
when  the  prince  announced 
plans  for  a 50th  birthday 
party  for  Mrs  Parker  Bowles 
at  Highgrove  this  evening. 

He  also  criticised  the 
Church  for  ignoring  the 
relationship.  '*The  Church 
has  got  to  have  a role  and  has 
got  to  state  Its  mind.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  be  nice  to 
them  as  people,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  we  can't  point 


out  to  them  what  our  teach- 
ings are.”  However,  a spokes- 
man for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  London  said  last 
night  “I  don’t  think  it  Is  an 
issue  that  calls  for  the  Church 
to  make  any  statement  at  alL" 

Mr  Hawthorne's  comments 
will  take  the  gloss  off  the 
build-up  to  tonight's  party,  to 
cost  an  estimated  £30,000. 

A poll  in  the  Mirror  news- 
paper yesterday  claimed  that 
68  per  cent  of  the  public  now 
support  idea  of  the  couple  get- 
ting married,  although  oppo- 
sition remained  to  Mrs 
Parker  Bowles  becoming 
queen. 

A story  in  the  Daily  Mail 
claimed  that  arrangements 
were  already  advanced  in 
Whitehall  to  guide  the  Gov- 
ernment through  potentially 
the  most  serious  constitu- 
tional crisis  since  the  abdica- 
tion of  Edward  VDI  If  the  cou- 
ple decided  to  get  married. 


Life  for  gay  writer’s  killer 


DuncanCampbeR 
and  Laura  Peek 


A ROBBER  who  targeted 
and  murdered  a flam- 
boyant gay  travel 
writer  was  jailed  for  life  at 
the  Old  Bailey  yesterday. 
Abdul  A2iz,  2L  a student  from 
Paddington.  London,  was  con- 
victed by  a jury  of  seven  men 
five  women. 

Mr  Justice  Michael  Coombe 
described  the  attack  as  a 
“brutal  and  horrific  murder 
of  a defenceless  man”.  A 
second  man  awaits  retrial. 

Robert  Tewdwr  Moss,  84. 
who  had  been  entertaining 


the  murderer  far  some  hours 
before  the  attack,  was  found 
on  the  floor  of  his  living  room 

tied  up  with  a cord  and  a tele- 
vision aerial  flex.  Money  and 
items,  including  a second- 
hand lap-top  computer,  a 
printer  and  a video  machine 
had  been  removed. 

Mr  Moss,  who  had  worked 
for  the  gossip  columns  of  the 
Evening  Standard,  Sunday 
Times -and  People,  specialised 
In  chronicling  the  more  ec- 
centric lives  of  the  aristoc- 
racy for  magazines  like  the 
Tatler.  He  was  also  working 
on  the  revision  of  a book 
about  his  travels  In  Syria 
called  Cleopatra’s  Wedding 


saved  on  the  stolen  lap-top 
computer  and  on  a disc  still 
In  the  dUc  drive  but  both 
copies  were  wiped  when  the 
machine  was  reconfigurated 
later. 

There  was  no  sign  of  forced 
entry  and  ft  was  likely  Aziz — 
and  possibly  another  man  or 
men  — were  at  his  flat  by 
invitation. 

Apart  from  leaving  finger' 
prints  on  bottles  of  gin  and 
cigarette  ends  with  DNA 
traces  In  ashtrays,  Aziz  and 
another  man  had  also  tele* 
phoned  a woman  friend  from 
Mr  Moss's  flat,  a call  that  was 
traced  by  detectives. 
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Ted 
Baker 
shirts 
poised 
to  reap 
style 
dividend 


Alex  Bellos  on  a 
fashionable  float 


BRITAIN  5 

Students 
facing  cash 
‘double 
whammy’ 


John  Camel 

Education  Editor 


Students  could  be 
hit  by  a double 
whammy  from  the 
Government  next 
week.  Involving  abolition  of 
the  £2,500  maintenance  grant 
and  the  introduction  of  a 
£1. OOO-plus  tuition  fee.  accord- 
ing to  plans  being  discussed 
last  night  In  Whitehall. 

Ministers  were  understood 
to  be  preparing  their  own  rec- 
ipe for  the  funding  of  higher 
education  which  will  differ 
substantially  from  the  six 
reform  options  to  be  proposed 
on  Wednesday  by  Sir  Ron 
bearing’s  committee  of  in- 
quiry on  the  future  of  the 
universities. 

Sir  Ron  has  told  ministers 
his  preferred  solution  to  the 
university  funding  crisis  is  a 
□at -rate  tuition  fee  to  cover  25 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  av- 
erage degree.  That  would  cost 
full-time  undergraduates  more 
than  £1,000  a year  at  current 
prices,  payable  after  gradua- 
tion through  long-term  loans. 

But  Sir  Ron  has  warned 
that  introduction  of  the  fee 
should  not  he  accompanied  by 
any  further  erosion  of  the 
maintenance  gram  available 
for  students  from  lower  in- 
come families.  He  argued 
forcefully  that  the  grant  was 
the  tmly  progressive  element 
encouraging  working-class 
participation  in  higher 
education. 

Ministers  were  last  night 
poised  to  overturn  this  ap- 
proach to  achieve  greater  sav- 
ings. and  were  understood  to 
be  considering  compensation 
for  loss  of  the  grant  by  intro- 
ducing scholarships  and  im- 
proved discretionary  hard- 
ship hinds.  Students  taking 
out  loans  for  maintenance 
and  tuition  would  not  be 
made  to  start  repaying  until 
they  achieved  a relatively 
high  Income  after  graduation, 
and  repayments  would  be 
spread  over  a longer  period. 

Ministers  are  aware  that 
previous  governments'  at- 
1 tempts  to  introduce  tuition 
fees  were  abandoned  in  the 
face  of  middle-class  parents’ 


TED  Baker.  Britain’s 
trend! est  sMrtmqJcer. 
faces  a less  exclusive 
ftrture  with  the  announce- 
ment yesterday  that  the 
company  is  to  float  on  the 
stock  market  in  order  to  be- 
come a “global  brand”. 

The  excruciatingly  mod- 
ish shirts  are  part  of  the 
uniform  of  the  1990s  Lon- 
don clubworld,  pioneering 


The  Ted  Baker  look . . . The  company  is  about  to  be  floated  on  the  stock  market  in  pursuit  of  a ’global'  Image 


the  never- tucked-in  look  so 
that  owners  run  brandish 
the  Ted  Baker  label  sewn 
on  the  bottom  front  left- 
side of  the  garment. 

As  well  as  being  worn  by 
DJs  and  ravers,  the  clothes 
are  favoured  by  Tony 
Blair's  son  Nicky,  who 
wore  a Ted  Baker  sweat- 
shirt at  the  Downing  Street 
photo  call  cm  the  day  of 


Labour's  election  victory. 
The  flotation,  later  this 
month,  will  give  the  com- 
pany one  of  the  highest 
rated  stocks  in  the  retail 
sector  and  will  make  its 
chief  executive.  Ray  Kel- 
vin, a £13  million  fortune 
less  that  a decade  after  he 
founded  the  brand. 

The  company  will  be  val- 
ued at  Just  under  £56  mil- 


lion. Mr  Kelvin,  who  is 
reducing  his  stake  in  the 
company  from  70  per  cent 
to  45  per  cent,  said  the  float 
was  not  designed  to  raise 
cash  for  the  business,  but 
was  intended  to  raise  the 
company’s  profile  abroad, 
where  it  is  keen  to  expand. 

Ted  Baker  specialises  in  1 
men’s  shirts,  but  also  has  a ! 
worn  ensw ear  range  and  is  ! 


planning  a new  formal 
wear  line.  Edward  Baker. 

The  company,  which  Mr 
Kelvin  founded  in  1988. 
wants  to  expand  further 
into  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  has  already  sold 
franchises  in  Amsterdam 
and  Zurich. 

The  shares  are  now  being 
placed  with  the  big  finan- 
cial institutions  at  135p 


PHOTOGRAPH.  MARTIN  ARGLES 

and  dealing  Is  planned  to 
start  next  Thursday. 

Some  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  float  will  be  used 
to  start  a share  option 
scheme  for  staff,  to  reward 
their  “loyalty”.  Mr  Kelvin 
said. 

In  the  year  to  January  25, 
the  company  made  a profit 
of  just  over  £1  million  on 
sales  of  £14  million. 


Arms  crisis  looms  in  Blair’s  Ulster  peace  policy 


Unionists  demand  ‘guns  for  talks' 
and  Sinn  Fein  doubts  handover 


DavM  Shanrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


A CRISIS  in  Tony  Blair’s 
Northern  Ireland  policy 
loomed  last  night  when 
the  Ulster  Unionist  leader, 
David  Trimble,  told  him  that 
plans  to  circumnavigate  the 
illegal  arms  issue  were  not 
acceptable. 

Mr  Trimble,  at  the  end  of  a 
1 '/.-hour  meeting  at  Number 
ID,  insisted  that  the  IRA  must 
■begin  disarming  on  the  first 


News  in  brief 


day  of  substantive  all-party 
talks  if  Sinn  Fein  is  present 
His  meeting  with  Mr  Blair 
fallowed  a walk-out  by  Union- 
ists on  Wednesday  after 
Northern  Ireland  ministers 
refused  to  answer  questions 
on  a decommissioning  paper 
agreed  by  London  and  Dub- 
lin. The  Government  has  set  a 
deadline  of  next  Wednesday 
to  get  an  agreement  on  how  to 
proceed  on  decommissioning 
in  tandem  with  political 
negotiations.  - 
Yesterday,  Mr  Trimble  did 


not  rule  out  a farther  meeting 
with  Mr  Blair  before  then  but 
warned:  “Our  concern  today 
was  to  make  sure  that  the 
Prime  Minister  folly  under- 
stood that  the  present  posi- 
tion is  not  acceptable  to  the 
Ulster  Unionist  Party. 

“We  could  not  support  these 
proposals  as  they  stand  and  . 
that  on  the  issues  that  we’ve  | 
been  raising  with  the  Govern-  j 
meat  over  the  last  week  or  two 
we  need  and  require  farther 
movement  before  there  is  any 
possibility  of  them  beLng 
favourably  considered.” 

The  stumbling  block  sur- 
rounds the  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  “due  progress  on 
decommissioning”' ‘in  the 


Irish  and  British  govern- 
ments* document 

Mr  Trimble  said  that  could 
not  mean  just  talking  — it 
must  mean  “actual  decom- 
missioning'' taking  place.  Mr 
Blair  had  told  him  that  the 
intention  was  far  that  to 
happen. 

The  Democratic  Unionist 
deputy  leader,  Peter  Robin- 
son. said  it  was  dear  the  gov- 
ernment plan,  whlcb  his 
party  would  not  accept  was 
that  “the  IRA  don't  have  to 
hand  over  any  weaponry  at 
all  until  the  IRA  are  satisfied 
that  from  their  point  of  view, 
some  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  talks".  - ] 

But  Sinn  Fein's  Northern  i 


rhatrman  Gerry  O hEara, 
went  farther  yesterday  when 
he  said  that  while  his  party 
was  prepared  to  discuss  de- 
commissioning of  weapons  In 
parallel  to  talks  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any 
hand-over  during  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Such  a hand  over  was  not 
expected  in  advance  of  a last- 
ing settlement  being 
achieved,  he  said.  “Hie  IRA 
are  actually  saying  there 
wont  be  any  guns  banded , 
over  until  there  is  a lasting  ! 
settlement.  The  (loyalist)  UVF 
and  UDA  are  saying  the  same  ; 
thing.  I don't  think  anybody 
on  this  island  actually  be- 
lieves guns  are  actually  going  | 


to  be  handed  over  before  a 
resolution." 

Thus  far  the  Government 
has  been  able  to  fudge  the 
arms  issue,  but  come  next 
Wednesday  Mr  Blair  will 
have  to  decide  to  show  his 
hand  and  declare  if  he  sup- 
ports Mr  Trimble’s  view  and 
therefore  ensure  he  does  not 
walk  out,  or  else  side  with  the 
nationalists. 

If  he  takes  the  latter  course, 
a new  IRA  ceasefire  might  be 
more  likely  but  the  talks  pro- 
cess would  be  doomed  since 
by  its  own  rules,  which 
require  “sufficient  consen- 
sus" around  the  table,  there 
would  be  no  unionist  rep- 
resentation. 


protests.  They  are  expected  to 
woo  this  audience  by  an- 
nouncing nbolition  of  the  no- 
tional parental  contribution 
to  maintenance  costs,  leaving 
students  to  borrow  to  cover 
the  fall  costs  themselves. 

Education  ministers  ac- 
knowledge that  imposition  uf 
mi  lion  fees  Is  “the  most  diffi- 
cult policy  decision  on  educa- 
tion faced  by  the  Government". 

NUS  president  Douglas 
Trainer  sold  he  thought  uni- 
versities should  look  for  more 
efficiency  savings  before  stu- 
dents were  required  to  repay 
tuition  fees  — which  would 
deter  some  from  going. 

“Sir  Ron  is  putting  us  at  the 
edge  of  a pay -to- learn  society 
. . . Previous  education  secre- 
taries who  tried  this  were 
beaten  by  a combination  of 
student  protest  and  middle- 
class  outrage,"  he  said. 

But  Diana  Warwick,  chief 
executive  of  the  Committee  of 
Vice-Chancellors  and  Princi- 
pals, said  she  favoured  stu- 
dents making  a contribution. 
“Students  benefit  substan- 
tially as  graduates  from 
higher  education.  They  earn  a 
good  deal  more  than,  for  ex- 
ample, students  who  leave 
school  with  A levels,  and 
therefore  it  seems  at  least 
equitable  they  should  make 
some  contribution.” 

Stephen  Dorreil.  the 
shadow  education  and  em- 
ployment secretary,  said  min- 
isters should  study  the  Dear- 
ing  conclusions  before 
deciding  how  to  tackle  the 
problem.  "It  would  be  regret- 
table if  the  Government  an- 
nounced a conclusion  before 
the  higher  education  world 
and  other  interested  parties 
have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  various  options  Ron 
Dearing  is  going  to  suggest." 

Don  Foster,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  education  spokes- 
man, said  his  party  opposed 
tuition  fees.  “We  believe  addi- 
tional money  urgently  needed 
for  higher  education  should 
come  from  a funding  partner- 
ship of  more  money  from  stu- 
dents through  the  conversion 
of  maintenance  grants  into 
loans,  more  money  from  em- 
ployers, and  more  money 
from  the  state,"  he  said. 


Murdered  man’s 
wife  arrested 

THE  wife  and  stepdaughter  of  a millionaire  businessman  who 
was  shot  dead  outside  his  home  were  yesterday  charged  with 
bis  murder.  Linda  Watson,  aged  43.  and  Amanda  London- 
W interns,  aged  22,  both  of  Lingfield,  Surrey,  wiB  appear  before 
' Mid-Sussex  magistrates  at  Haywards  Heath  today. 

Richard  Watson,  aged  55,  was  killed  as  he  returned  from 
work  to  the  family  home  in  East  Grinstead,  West  Sussex,  on 
December  10,  last  year.  He  ran  a computer  business  In  East 
Grinstead  with  his  son  Julian,  aged  28,  who  has  taken  control  of 
the  company.  Mrs  Watson  offered  a £10,000  reward  for  informa- 
• tkm  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  her  husband's  killer, 
finq  last  month  made  an  emotional  appeal  on  television  for 
information  about  the  murder.  A police  spokesman  said:  “The 
two  women  are  charged  together  and  with  another,  with  the 
^ murder  ofRichard  Watson." 

Cell  death  verdict  contested 

THE  family  of^ Wayne  Douglas,  the  burglary  suspect  whose  death 
in  custody  triggered  rioting  in  Brixton,  south  London,  yesterday 
challenged  an  inquest  July's  verdict  that  he  died  accidentally.  The 
High  Court  in  London  was  told  that  the  coroner  at  Southwark 
coroner’s  court  in  December  1996,  Sir  Montague  Levine,  had 
misdirected  the  jury  and  that  a proper  direction  could  have  led  to 
- a verdict  of  unlawful  killing. 

Mr  Douglas,  aged  25,  an  unemployed  postman,  died  in  a cell  at 
Brixton  police  station  in  December  1995 after  being  arrested  for 
allegedly  threatening  a couple  with  a knife  as  they  lay  in  bed  in 
the  early  hours.  After  a police  chase,  he  was  disarmed  by  a blow 

with  a baton  and  then  held  face  down  in  the  prone  petition  on  four 
times  occasions  while  in  custody.  The  jury  fcftmd  that  he  died 

from  heart  failure  caused  by  positional  asphyxia  brought  on  by 
stress  and  exhaustion.  • 

His  sister,  T.iga  Douglas- Williams,  who  was  m court,  has  cam- 


h earing.  . 

The  family’s  PC.  Patrick  CCormor.  said  Sir  Montague  had 
repiain  the  difference  between  an  unlawful  act  of  man- 
such  as  an  assault,  and  manslaughter  due  to  gross 
negligence.  Michael  Woods,  representing  some  of  the  police  om- 
cereonduty,  said  he  had  been  restrained  in  accordance  with 
lawfal  police  methods.  The  hearing  ecaitinus?. 

Treasure  divers  raise  cannon 

FOURTEEN  historic  cannon  have 

bytreasurehuiitei 
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Couneil  to  sell 
school  in  £2m 
Church  deal 


John  Canrel 
Education  Editor 


A STATE  comprehen- 
sive is  being  put  up 
for  sale  in  flill  work- 
ing order,  with  its  74 
teachers  and  1,432  pupils  in- 
cluded in  the  £2  million 
package. 

Warwickshire  county  coun- 
cil is  about  to  ask  government 
approval  for  the  unprece- 
dented deal,  which  would 
transfer  Nicholas  Chamber- 
laine  School  in  Bed  worth, 
near  Coventry,  to  a wealthy 
Church  of  England  trust 
The  council  would  get  £1 
million  from  the  disposal  of 
the  assets  to  channel  into 
repairs  for  other  schools  in 
the  county.  The  buyers  would 
agree  to  spend  another  £1  mil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years 
on  essential  repairs  to  Nicho- 
las Cham  be  rlaine,  including 
much-needed  roof 

refarbishxnent 
Parents  have  been  reas- 
sured by  the  Church  that  the 
school  will  not  become  selec- 
tive and  will  continue  to  take 
children  from  all  faiths  in  the 
catchment  area.  The  Church 
would  appoint  a majority  of 
the  governors,  but  the  mixed 
comprehensive  for  pupils 
aged  21  to  18  would  keep  the 
same  religious  education  syl- 
labus and  would  not  try  to 
convert  non-Anglicans. 

“It's  one  of  those  wonderful 
opportunities  that  benefits 
everyone,"  said  Kevin  Scott, 
the  headteacher.  “The  terms  1 
of  the  trust  stipulate  that  It  { 
can  only  use  its  money  on 
church  schools  in  Bed  worth. 
It  has  already  spent  a great 
deal  on  improving  the  five 
church  primaries  In  Bed- 
worth  and  It  wants  to  do  the 
moroGRAPH  paul  ROGERS  same  for  the  secondary."  The 


I Head  teacher  Kevin  Scott  Tt's  one  of  those  wonderful  opportunities  that  benefits  everyone’ 


trust  deeds  would  not  allow  it 
to  do  so  unless  it  acquired 
ownership  of  the  assets. 

The  Nicholas  Chamber- 
laine  Foundation  was  set  up 
by  an  18th  century  local  vicar 
who  was  also  an  astute  busi- 
nessman. His  name  was  taken 
by  the  secondary  school  when 
it  was  built  in  1952,  but  there 
was  no  connection  until  now 
between  the  trust  and  the 

schooL 

The  county  education  com- 
mittee approved  the  transfer 
last  month  and  will  run  a 
second  round  of  public  con- 
sultation before  seeking  for- 
mal approval  in  the  autumn 
from  David  Blunkett,  the 
Education  and  Employment 
Secretary.  Mr  Scott  expects  it 
to  change  anticipated  no  ob- 
jections from  the  Govern- 
ment which  might  stop  the 
school  changing  hands  in 
January. 

Eric  Wood,  the  county  edu- 
cation officer,  said:  “This  is  a 
wonderful  idea,  it  is  a cre- 
ative way  of  raising  capital.” 

Canon  John  Eardley,  the  di- 
ocesan director  of  education, 
said:  "The  scheme  will  help 
the  school  develop.  It  will  let 
youngsters  discover  that 
Christianity  is  an  option,  but 
it  will  not  force  it  on  them.” 

Tony  Arthur,  secretary  of 
the  Warwickshire  branch  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Schoolmasters  Union  of 
Women  Teachers,  said:  "I  am 
pleased  about  the  money,  but 
I am  worried  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  get  a 
secular  education  in 
Bed  worth. 

A spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment for  Education  and 
Employment  said  ministers 
were  interested  in  creative 
ways  of  raising  money,  but  it 

was  too  early  to  say  if  the 
scheme  would  be  approved. 


Campaigners  wary  of  ‘debased’  World  Service  as  shake-up  yields  £400,000  savings 


Hunt  for  bogus  headmaster 


weekends,  from  telephone  boxe 
officer*;  believe  the  man  works. 


Andrew  Cidf 
Hetta  Corapapondeiit 

WORLD  Service  - cam- 
paigners last  night 
pledged  renewed  vigilance  to 
ensure  its  quality  and  charac- 
ter is  not  sacrificed  in  direc- 
tor-general John  Birt's 
rastracturing  of  the  BBC. 

Martin  Bell,  the  former 
BBC  correspondent  turned  in- 
dependent MP  for  Tatton, 
warned  Mr  Birti  “Tha  world 


will  be  watching.  1 am  in 
favour  of  vigilance  to  make 
sure  the  World  Service  does 
not  become  a debased  rip  and 
read  service." 

He  was  speaking  at  a public 
meeting,  organised  by  the 
Voice  of  the  Listener  and 
Viewer  pressure  group, 
which  has  criticised  the  im- 
pact of  the  BBC  shake-up  on 
the  service. 

Sam  Younger,  the  service's 
managing  director,  said  It  1 
was  in  good  shape  folkwing 


last  June’s  restructuring 
which  led  to  the  merger  of  the 
service's  programme-maw  ng 
departments  with  the  domes- 
tic BBC. 

Staff  led  fierce  resistance  to 
the  changes,  warning  that  the 
service's  ethos  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  three  former 
managing  directors  accused 
Mr  Bkt  of  beluga  “wrecker". 

However,  the  changes  were 
pushed  through  following  the 
establishment  of  a joint  BBC- 
Foreign  Office  working 


group,  which  drew  up  20  safe- 
guards to  assuage  staff  fears. 

Last  night  Mr  Younger  told 
an  audience  of  200  people  at 
Westminster  Central  Hall 
that  restructuring  had  pro- 
duced savings  of  £400.000  a 
year,  which  would  fond  new 
programmes.  "Audiences  — 
now  k record  total  of  143  mil- 
lion — are  unaffected  and 
when  we  discuss  the  changes 
it  Is  important  to  bear  in ' 
mind  tbey  are  interested  In  j 
the  services  we  deliver,  not  | 


the  internal  structure  of  the 
BBC,"  he  said. 

He  said  restructuring  had 
put  the  service  at  the  heart  of 
the  BBC  and  meant  it  could 
benefit  from  the  introduction 
of  new  technology  across  the 
corporation.  Restructuring 
was  no  longer  a major  ques- 
tion, he  said,  adding:  “To  me, 
the  Issues  are  meeting  compe- 
tition and  ensuring  robust 
long-term  public  funding.  If 
we  can  secure  this  I have  no 
doubt  the  World  Service  is  in 


a stronger  position  than  ever 
to  be  the  leading  Interna- 
tional broadcaster  In  the  21st 
century." 

Speakers  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  chaired  by  Peter 
Preston,  editorial  director  of 
the  Guardian  Media  Group. 
Included  John  McCarthy,  the 
former  Beirut  hostage,  and 
John  WUson,  a former  head  of 
BBC  News  and  Current  Af- 
fairs and  consultant  to  the 
BBC-Foreign  Office  working 
group. 
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Chief  inspector  calls  for  curbs  on  strip  searches  and  use  of  handcuffs,  with  separate  dfrector  to  run 

le 


Plight  of  women 1 


» 


Alan  Travis 
Hama  Affairs  Editor 


ONLY  one  in  three 
women  prisoners 

needed  to  be  be- 
hind bare  because 
they  were  a dan- 
ger to  public,  the  Chief  In- 
spector of  Prisons,  Sir  David 
Bamsbotham,  said  yesterday. 

Publishing  the  results  of  a 
year-long  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  IS  women's  jails 
in  Tfrigfond  and  Wales,  he  said 
the  prison  system  had  failed 
to  recognise  the  special  needs 
of  the  2,650  prisoners. 

It  was  essential  that  a sepa- 
rate director  of  women's  pris- 
ons was  appointed  to  run  the 
Jails. 

The  inquiry  followed  Sir 
David’s  high-profile  walkout 
from  Holloway  prison  be- 
cause of  its  appalling  condi- 
tion which  included  infesta- 
tions of  rats  and  cockroaches. 

Among  the  ISO  recommen- 
dations of  the, highly  critical 
report  are  calls  for  a ban  on 
the  use  of  strip  searches  “as 
an  instrument  of  control  or 
intimidation’'  and  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  handcuffs 
for  women  prisoners. 

Sir  David  says  that  up  to  70 
per  cent  of  women  inmates  do 
not  represent  a danger  to  toe 
public  and  could  be  held,  with- 
out security  restrictions  as 
there  is  little  danger  of  them 
absconding. 

“They  don't  pose  a security 
risk  which  says  they  must  be 
in  prison.  There  may  well  be 
some  for  wham  another  form 
of  sentencing  may  well  be 
more  appropriate.” 

Some  should  be  held  in 
open  prisons  while  others 
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shpnlfl  be  on  probation  or 
community  service. 

Britain  should  look  at  an 
American  experiment  involv- 
ing the  use  of  small,  low-secu- 
rity “urban  transitional  pris- 
ons” sited  in  high-rise  flats. 

Be  was  particularly  con- 
cerned over  the  number  of 
women  prisoners  beld  on 
remand  awaiting  trial,  when 
only  34  per  cent  went  on  to 
receive  custodial  sentences. 

The  inquiry  team  found  a 
majority  of  women,  in  jail  had 
never  been  to  prison  before, 
were  mothers  of  children 
under  16,  and  bad  poor  em- 
ployment and  education 
histories. 

Many  had  severe  emotional 
or  mental  problems  and  up  to 
80  per  cent  reported  a history 
of  being  physically  or  sexu- 
ally abused,  frequently  at  toe 
hands  of  men  close  to  them. 
Two  thirds  were  serious  drug 
misusers  before  going  to 
prison  and  40  per  cent  said 
they  had  attempted  suicide. 

Two  thirds  of  the  women 


were  mothers  with,  cm  aver- 
age, three  children.  Only  one 
in  four  of  the  children  were 
living  with  their  own  father 
or  their  mother’s  current 
partner  while  she  was  inside. 
One  Inmate  was  found  to  have 
14  children. 

There  was  an  urgent  need 
for  a thorough  analysis  of  the 
needs  of  women  prisoners. 
“Central  to  this  report  is  our 
strongly  held  view  that  toe 
women’s  prison  system  ought 
to  be  managed  as  an  entity,  by 
one  director,  with  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  for 
an  that  happens  within  the 
prisons." 

Bichard  TOt.  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  Prison  Service, 
welcomed  the  report  saying 
that  the  number  of  women  in- 
mates was  riktog  at  nearly 
twice  toe  rate  of  men  and  the 
16th  women’s  prison  would 
open  within  weeks. 

A headquarters  policy  unit 
dealing  with  the  needs  of 
women  prisoners  had  been 
set  up  earlier  this  year  but 
the  question  of  a director  of 
women's  prisons  would  be 
looked  at  in  the  autumn  when 
a wider  shake-up  would  be 
decided. 

• Police  were  yesterday 
hunting  a heavily  pregnant 
remand  prisoner  who  went  on 
toe  run  from  a maternity 
hospital. 

Rosemary  Doherty.  20,  who 
is  nine  months  pregnant,  dis- 
appeared from  the  Alexandra 
Hospital  at  Redditch,  Worces- 
tershire, on  Monday. 

Doherty  had  been  on 
remand  at  Brockhill  prison  in 
Worcestershire  bn  a charge  of 
robbery  since  May.  She  had 
not  been  handcuffed  or 
restrained. 


Sir  David  Ramsbotham  talks  to  inmates  at  Winchester  Prison.  Up  to  70  per  cmt  afwamen  prisoners  pose  no  seeority  risk' 
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Geoffrey  Gibbs  on  the  eco-warriors’  newest  campaign 
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Swampy  wades  into  protest  over 
changing  course  of  Devon  rivers 
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A CHURCH  minister  was 
fined  £60,000  yesterday 
after  being  foundgulfty 
of  embezzling  more  than 
£44,000  from  a charity 
Dr  Bunoe  enjoyed 

an  extravagant  lifestyle  for 
3Vfr  years  using  cash  intended 
to  help  tiie  young  unem- 
ployed, Forfar  sheriff  court 
heard. 

Bunce.  aged  46,  who  was 
Provost  of  St  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Cathedral  in  Dundee,  milked 
the  St  Andrew's  Business- 
men’s Association,  "duped” 
pillars  of  the  community  and 
hid  behind  their  reputations. 

said  Sheriff  Kevin  VeaL  

Issuing  a six-page  written 
judgment,  the  sheriff  told 
Bunce  he  would  go  to  jail  for 
two  years  if  the  fine  and  a 
compensation  order  erf  £3,800 
to  a bank  was  not  paid  by  Oc- 
tober 3L  He  said  Bunce’s  self- 
ish crimes  and  failure  to  own 
up  to  his  embezzlement  had 
dragged  the  good  name  of  the 
charity,  the  village  of  Brechin 
and  his  co-directors  through 
foe  mire.  The  charity  has  now 
been  wound  up. 

But  he  said  he  had  decided 
not  to  jail  him  as  he  felt  the 
ministar  should  be  stripped  <rf 
his  assets.  The  court  heard 
that  the  family  home  in 
Brechin  is  Bunce’s  only  asset. 


and  win  be  sold  to  meat  the 
flnp.  The  sheriff  said  Bunce 
would  have  gone  to  jafl  had 
his  wife  not  agreed  to  the  sale. 

Adding  tost  the  decision  to 
impose  a punishing  fine  was 
reached  only  after  much 
heart-searohing.  the  sheriff 
said:  “1  am  acutely  aware 
that  if  I imposes  sentence  at 
imprisonment.  Bonce  would 
come  out  of  prison  and  then 
resume  a lifestyle  largely  un- 
affected by  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  “Quite 


Sficftael  Bunce  outside 
Forfar  court  yesterday 


truthfully,  it  attends  me  that 
the  state  should  have  to 
resoureehis  stay  In  prison 
and  then  permit  him  to  be 
released  into  the  community 
With  his  assets  still  intact” 

; Earlier  foaceorthad  heard 
i that  between  - January  1989 
and  June.  lflBfc  . the  minister 
had  heaped  luxuries  and  ex- 
travagances upon  himself  and 
his  family.  Including  two 
horses,  flying  lessons,  family 
membership  of  a shooting 
school,  paintings,  antiques,  a 
stay  at  toe  Park  Lane  Hotel  In 
London,  private  school  fees 
and  a Mercedes  car. 

The  court  heard  Bonce’s  in- 
come was  limited  to  a £13^00 
stipend  and  he  was  now  un- 
employed after  losing  his  post 
at  the  cathedral. 

The  extent  of  Bunce’s 
crimes  did  not  coma  to  light 
rmfil  1992  when  he  left  his 
post  in  Brechin  for  promotion 
and  his  successor  uncovered 
his  deceit  and  handed  a dos- 
sier to  the  police.  Bunce 
maintained  his  innocence 
throughout  his  .trial,  which 
began  in  May,  looking  confi- 
dent and  always  dressed  in  a 

However,  he  was  convicted 
last  month  of  embezzling 
more  than  £44,000,  erf  which 
he  has  repaid  £9,000. 
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Going  up . . . One  of  the  protesters  at  the  Teigngrace  site  takes  up  position  in  the  trees 
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PLANS  to  extend  the 
life  of  a vast  Clay 
quarry  by  diverting 
the  course  of  two 
south  Devon  rivers  became  a 
new  focus  for  environmental 
protest  yesterday.  Campaign- 
ers occupied  an  isolated  river- 
bank  site  in  an  attempt  to  halt 
the  scheme. 

A 20-strong  band  of  activ- 
ists — including  Swampy, 

folk-hero  of  foe  A30  campaign  , 
— waded  across  the  river 
Tetgn  at  first  light  and  began 
building  tree  houses  from  I 
which  to  resist  their  expected  . 
eviction. 

Their  arrival  was  wel- 
comed by  residents  of  the 
nearby  village  of  Teigngrace, 
who  fought  a long  and  un- 
succesfol  campaign  to  block 
the  expansion  proposed  by 
the  quarrying  company. 
Watts  Blake  Beams. 

Teigngrace,  near  Newton 
Abbot,  stands  on  a low  lying 
flood  plain  and  is  already 
prone  to  flooding..  Villagers 
fear  that  by  pushing  the  riv- 
ers Into  a new  narrower  chan- 
nel, toe  problem  will  be  exac- 
erbated. They  are  also 
worried  about  the  damage 
that  may  be  caused  to  foe 
area’s  wildlife. 

Kingfishers,  sand  martins, 
otters,  rare  water  beetles, 
salmon  -and  sea  trout  are  all 
alleged  to  be  .at  risk  of  distur- 
bance if  toe  development  goes 

nhfmrt 

Devon  county,  council  gave 
the  green  light  for  toe  pro- 
posed expansion  of  the  South- 


acre  ball  day  quarry  last 
month,  after  being  presented 
with  a classic  jobs  versus  the 
environment  dilemma. 

WBB,  which  employs 
around  350  people  in  the  New- 
ton Abbot  area,  says  ft  needs 
access' to  untapped  day  de- 
posits beneath  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Telgn  and  Bovey. 

. This  is  because  recoverable 
reserves  of  a high-grade  day 
much  In  demand  by  the  ce- 
ramics industry  wfll  run  out 
within  three  to  four  years. 

The  company  warned  plan- 
ners that  employment  would 
be  affected  if  it  was  no  longer 
aide  to  supply  customers. 

The  proposed  .expansion, 
which  wfll  extend  foe  life  of 
the  quarry  for  around  50 
years,  Involves  diverting  a 
one  kilometre  stretch  of  the 
Telgn  and  600  metres  of  the 

Bovey  by  moving  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  rivers  400 
metres  to  the  north-west  A 
new  waste  tip  will  be'  needed 
to  take  spoil  from  the  ex- 
tended workings.  ; 

"O  J”,  a 20-yearold  former 
occupant  of  the  AHercomhe 
A30  protest  camp,  said  the 
quarry  expansion  was  a case 
of  a private  , corporation  put- 
ting its  own  profits  above 
everything  else. 

“What  is  going  to  happen 
to  toe  wildlife  of  tills  area T* 
die  asked  as  fellow  protest- 
ers continued  erecting  tree 
house  platforms  and  aerial 
walkways  high  in  the 
branches  of  the  wood  that 
screens  the  existing  deep 


workings  from  the  river. 

Swampy,  in  uncharacter- 
istically bashful  mood, 
rushed  off  into  the  shoulder- 
high  undergrowth  of  ferns 
and  nettles  as  journalists 
sought  his  views  on  the  pro- 
test. But  Yassa,  another  vet- 
eran of  the  A30  protest,  said 
he  bad  come  because  of  con- 
cern at  the  destruction  that 
would  be  caused. 

“We  are  not  here  as  travel- 
lers. We  are  not  here  to 
make  a mess.  We  are  here  to 
look  after  the  environ- 
ment,” he  said.  “I  am  con- 
cerned about  toe  river  being 
diverted  and  concerned 
about  all  the  animals  and 
trees  that  are  going  to  be 
totally  trashed.  This  is 
something  that  can’t  be 
replaced,  something  that 
has  been  here  for  longer 
than  any  of  us.  If  sail  about 

people  with  lots  of  money 
not  sympathetic  to  the  feet 
that  this  is  an  outstandingly 
beautiful  place.” 

His  plea  for  local  people  to 
provide  practical  and  moral 
support  struck  a chord  with 
curious  residents,  attracted 
to  the  site  by  the  presence  of 
a police  helicopter  that  had 
been  overing  overhead. 

J,T  feel  so.  mad  that  WBB 
are  getting  away  with  this.” 
said  villager  Joy  Caombes. 

She  added:  "It’s  nice  that 
these  people  are  giving  up 
their  time  for  us.  I hope  the 
protest  will  bring  to  people’s 
attention  the  destruction 
this  will  cause  to  the  wild- 


life and  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  Teigngrace.” 

Parish  council  chairman 
John  Martin,  who  has  led 
local  opposition  to  the  river 
diversion,  said  the  scheme 
would  result  in. the  loss  of 
around  100  acres  from  the 
parish.  “It  will  be  toe  finish 
of  everything,  completely 
devastating.  You  only  have 
to  seethe  present  workings, 
to  see  what  it  .is  like.  The 
environment  'will  never  be 
the  same  as  it'js  now.  It's  a 
beautiful  spot  and  we  are 
going  to  lose  it” 

Watts  Blake  Bearne,  one 
of  the -world’s  largest  day 
producers,  said  . In  a state- 
ment yesterday  that  , it 
regretted ' the  protesters’ 
action.  They  had.  been  asked 
to  leave  the  .site  but  had 
refused.  The  company  would 
apply  the  process  of  law  in 
due  time,-  . - 

The  company  added  that 
the  new  course  of  the  river 
had  been  designed  after  con- 
sultation with  interested 
parties  and  after  a fUZZ  envi- 
ronmental Impact  assess- 
ment. It  would  eventually 
become  .an  Improved  ame- 
nity for  local  people  and 
would  .involve  substantial 
ecological  enhancement 
areas.  ' - 

“WBB  hak  always-  ob- 
served the  highest  Stan- 
dards in  all  of  its  business 
activities  and'will  deal  with 
the  Illegal  occupation  of  its 
land  in  the  same  way,”  it 
said  hi  a statement 


Kingfishers,  sand 
marlins,  otters, 
rare  water 


beetles,  salmon 
add  sea  trout  are 
all  alleged  to  be 
at  risk  If  day 
quarry  scheme 
development 
goes  ahead. 
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RESEARCHERS  are  cele- 
wwbrating  a reprieve  for  the 
General  Household  Survey, 
the  Government’s  annual 

analysis  of  life  in  Britain 
vyh$ph  had  been  suspended  on 

ajstgronnds. 

Tbe  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics has  announced  that  the 
survey  wfll  resume  in- 1998 
after  a gap  this  year,  tiie  first 
year  missed  since  the  survey 
started  In  1971.  Although  the 
office,  is  to  look  for  other  ways 
to  make  savings,  foe  ftitnr&of 
the  household  survey  looks 
assures  ^ although  it  may 
appear  every  . two  years  in- 
stead of  annually. 

The  reprieve  follows  pro- 
tests by  academics  and  other 
social  researchers.  They  had 
been  shocked  when  the  office 
said  ih  January  it  was  sus- 
pgadttnjg  the  survey  this  year, 
Sawing  about  £600,000.  " 

Almost  J.00-  survey  .users 
wrote  to.  Whitehall,  pointing 
out  the  unique  nature  of  the 
data  collected;  in  interview 
with  ia^OOhouseholds. 

"■  The  sttrvey  covers  house- 
hoM-txHnpqsftioTV  marriage 
and  cohabitation,  housing, 
consumer  durables,  educa- 
tion, work  asd  health. 

The.,  office  said  the  survey 
would  take  place  next  year, 
but  it  wfodd  study  options- for 
redncfrrg  costs,  including 
merging  * with  other  mufti- 
.purpose  surveys  and  swttch- 

Tncrftvtt  hlpanfal  riTTft  . : 

; '.Other,  continuous  surveys 
fun  by  the'  office  cover 
-labour,  family  spending  and- 


pRiTISH,  Canadian  and 
DUS  .scientists  have 
spotted  the  equivalent  of 
the  snowflake  in  hell. 
They  have  confirmed  the 
presence  of  water  on  tiie 
sun. 

Huge  clouds  of  water 
form  in  the  dark  patches 
known  as  sunspots,  some 
of  which  are  as  big  as  the 
Earth  Itself,  they  report 
today  in  the  US  journal. 
Science. 

Water  la  one  of  the  com- 
monest molecules  in  the 
universe:  comets  are  in 
fact  snow,  and  ice  mixed 
with  dust,  and  cosmic 
sleet  hits  the  atmosphere 
daily.  Waters  signature 
has  often  been  spotted  in 
the  atmospheres  of  cool 
stars. 

But  nobody  ever  ex- 


pected  to  see  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  combine  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun. 

“The  sunspots  are  mag- 
netic storms,”  says  Jona- 
than Tennyson,  of  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  one 
of  the  team  who  confirmed 
the  result. 

“They  can  be  the  Size  of 
the  Barth.  We  are  really 
talking  about  steam.  They 
are  certainly  huge  fea- 
tures, and  yon  cer- 
tainly see  them  from 
Earth.” 

The  sun  is  a thermonu- 
clear .furnace:  It  acts  as  a 
natural  hydrogen  bomb 
forging  the  simplest 
element  Into  more  compli- 
cated ones.  Oxygen  is  one 
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Former  minister  condemned  by  Downey  delivers  riposte 


Hamilton  tells 
MPs  he  is  victim 


of  ‘injustice’ 


POLICY  AND  POLITICS  I 7 

■i  Blair  damps 
down  hopes 
of  wider  PR 


DavUttonckft 
Wwliiilimfiii  Correspondent 


THE  Commons  stan- 
dards and  privileges 
committee  may  have 
to  reopen  hearings 
into  the  cash  for  ques- 
tions scandal  after  receiving  a 
submission  from  former  min- 
ister. Neil  Hamilton,  claiming 
be  has  suffered  a “miscarriage 
of  justice”  over  ftnrfmpn  by  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioner 
for  Standards. 

MPs  will  consider  the  37- 
page  submission  from  the  for- 
mer MP  for  Tattoo,  on  Tuesday 
and  are  expected  to  grant  him 
a hearing.  If  that  happens, 
other  key  witnesses,  including 
Mobamed  A1  Fayed,  the  owner 
of  Harrods,  his  former  staff 
and  the  Guardian  would  be 
gtvm  the  right  to  present their 
evidence  publicly. 

in  his  response  to  the 
report  at  Sir  Gordon  Downey, 
Mr  Hamilton  continnes  to 
deny  “vigorously”  that  he 
took  cash  from  Mr  A1  Fayed 
to  ask  questions  in  the  Com- 
mons on  his  behalf! 

The  MP  was  condemned  by 
Sir  Gordon  for  concealing  cash 
payments,  lying  to  Michael  He- 
adline. accepting  undeclared 
hospitality  and  behaviour 
“fell  well  below  the  standards 
expected  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment’* In  a statement  Sir  Gor- 
don said:  “The  evidence  that 


Mr  Hamilton  received 
payments  directly  from  Mr  A1 
Fayed  in  return  for  lobbying 
services  is  mmppning-  arid  T «n  i 
conclude.” 

Sir  Gordon  found  that  Mr  j 
Hamilton  received  up  to  I 
£25,000  in  payments  in 
brown  envelopes  from  Mr  A1 
Fayed.  But  yesterday  Mr  j 
Hamilton  said  he  believed 
“the  procedures  employed  in 
the  inquiry  feu  well  short  of 
those  which  an  accused  per- 
son in  this  country  is  entitled 
to  expect  of  a fair  trial  on 
charges  of  such  gravity.” 

In  his  submission  Mr  Ham- 
ilton says:  “The  evidence 
upon  which  Sir  Gordon’s  con- 
clusion is  based  is  almost  en- 
tirely inadmissible,  circum- 
stantial or  not  independently 
corroborated.  Such  charges 
ought  not  to  be  upheld 
the  criminal  standard  of  proof 
of  beyond  reasonable  doubt  is 
satisfied,  in  view  of  the  cata- 
strophic consequences  for  me 
pmffifilH  finally  and  paravwTly 

of  a guilty  verdict.” 

He  goes  on:  “There  is  no 
right  of  appeal,  nor  judicial 
review.  Nonetheless,  I hope 
that  the  committee  will  not 
wish  to  be  a party  to  a miscar- 
riage of  justice  which  cannot 
be  .righted. 

“The  procedures  of  this  in- 
quiry are  not  fair  and  much 
of  the  evidence  against  me 
comes  from  sources  which 
are  notoriously  suspect  It 


would  be  a travesty  of  justice 
for  them  to  prevail." 

Mr  Hamilton  apologises 
“sincerely  to  the  House  for  my 
errors  cf  judgment”  in  foiling 
to  register  two  commission 
payments  and  the  “short- 
lived” consultancy  for  Strategy 
Network  International,  and  his 
“concomitant  failure  to  de- 
clare” a US  Tobacco 
sion  and  hospitality  be 
received  at  the  Ritz. 

He  says:  “I  repeat  the  apolo- 
gies I tendered  to  the  House 
two  years  ago  in  respect  of 
failure  to  register  the  hospi- 
tality at  the  Ritz.  In  mitiga- 
tion, I ask  the  committee  to 
accept  that  in  no  instance  was 
there  a deliberate  conceal-  ■ 
roent  There  was  nothing  for  | 
me  to  gain  by  doing  so.” 

He  qclfg  the  committee  j 
to  accept  that,  whatever  Mr 
A1  Fayed  intended,  he  did  not 
stay  at  the  Ritz  as  “a  reward 
for  lobbying.  IT  it  was  a 
“reward’  it . was  only  indi- 
rectly so  and  certainly  not 
part  of  a crude  bargain”. 

He  also  urges  the  commit- 
tee not  to  endorse  Sir  Gor- 
don's finding  that  be  misled 
the  then  President  of  the 
Board  cf  Trade  Michael  He- 
seltine  about  his  financial 
relationship  with  lobbyist  Ian 
Greer.  “I  had  no  such 
relationship  with  Ian  Greer  at 
any  time,”  he  insists. 

Sir  Gordon  said  last  night 
he  barf  no  comment  to  maku 


Peers  inflict  new  defeatlTories  back  London  mayor 


Rebecca  Smfthers 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Government  last 
night  suffered  its  second 
parliamentary  defeat 
since  winning  its  landslide 
majority  on  May  1,  when 
peers  backed  an  Opposition 
amendment  allowing  children 
with  assisted  places  at  prepa- 
ratory schools  to  continue  to 
retain  them  until  the  age  of  13 
instead  of  11. 

Peers  were  debating  the 
report  stage  of  the  Education 
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(Schools)  Bill,  which  will 
phase  out  the  Tory-devised  as- 
sisted jdaces  scheme  provid- 
ing government  assistance  for 
children  at  private  schools, 

Labour  was  defeated  by  127 
votes  to  90  on  the  amendment, 
which  wDl  affect  an  estimated 
400  children. 

The  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Secretary,  David  Bhm- 
kett,  warned  the  change 
would  jeopardise  Labour’s 
manifesto  commitnment  to 
reduce  class  sizes,  and  said  it 
would  he  overturned  in  in  the 
Commons.  ‘This  is  a case  of 


privilege  defending  privi- 
lege,” he  said. 

The  defeat  came  just  a fort- 
night alter  peers  backed  Tory 
ampnriTTipnts  to  the  Scottish 
and  Welsh  referendum  pro- 
posals. Lady  Byford,  who 
tabled  yesterday’s  amend- 
ment. accused  .the  Govern- 
ment of  “broken  promises”, 
because  of  a pre-election 
pledge  by  former  shadow  edu- 
cation spokesman  Peter  Kfl- 
. foyle,  now  junior  public  ser- 
vice minister,  in  a letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Preparatory  Schools. 


James  MeiUe 
Community  Affairs  Editor 

THE  Conservatives  yester- 
day backed  an  elected 
mayor  for  London,  mark- 
ing a significant  U-turn  in  the 
party’s  attitude  to  the  capital 
The  shadow  environment 
secretary,  Norman  Fowler, 
said  the  post — a Labour  mani- 
festo commitment  — would 
aid  London’s  “undoubted  dis- 
advantage” with  other  Euro- 
pean and  English  cities. 

In  government  the  Tories 


considered  a Cabinet  minister 
was  sufficient  to  speak  for  Lon- 
don. following  their  ahnittinn 
of  the  Greater  Council. 

although  Michael  Heseltine 
was  once  a keen  supporter  of 
the  mayoral  Idea. 

Sir  Norman  said:  “Opposi- 
tion gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  listen  and  to  look  at  issues 
anew.  We  should  nof  be 
ashamed  of  that  The  case  for 
a voice  for  London  is  a case 
which  in  my  view  has  been 
proved.  Policies  evolve.” 

The  mayor  could  work  with 
a board  of  borough  council 


Ewan  HaoAsicfn,  Chief 

Pofitieal  Con«*po«ii!®nt 


Neil  Hamilton  delivering  hie  37-page  letter,  in  which  he  claims  he  has  not  received  ‘a  fair 
trial*,  to  the  standards  and  privileges  committee  yesterday  photograph  sen  cuans 


leaders  while  other  councfll- 
lors  served  on  specialist  com- 
mittees such  as  transport  But 
Sir  Norman  rejected  the  Gov- 
ernment’s plan  for  an  elected 
strategic  authority,  if  approved 
by  referendum,  as  a recipe  for 
bureaucracy  and  conflict 
Former  Conservative  Party 
deputy  chairman  Lord 
Archer,  who  intends  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  elected  may- 
or’s job,  said:  “I  have  been 
pressing  for  this  for  some 
years,  because  it  has  become 
obvious  that  it’s  what  the 
London  people  want" 


TONY  Blair  Is  deter- 
mined to  dash  Liberal 
Democrat  hopes  of  in- 
troducing propor- 
tional representation  for 
Westminster  elections,  in 
spite  of  agreeing  to  it  for  the 
European  Parliament 
As  the  Cabinet  yesterday 
approved  a PR  voting  system 
for  the  European  Parliament 
election  in  1999,  Government 
sources  stressed  it  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  the  Prime 
Minister  moving  to  PR  for 
Westminster. 

Mr  Blair  was  said  to  be  im- 
placably hostile  to  the  idea  of 
PR  for  Westminster  and 
hoped  that  the  European  Par- 
liament concession  will  be 
enough  to  placate  the  Liberal 
Democrats.  His  distaste  for 
PR  is  so  strong  that  he  was 
even  on  the  verge  of  vetoing  it 
for  the  European  Parliament. 

Downing  Street  said  yester- 
day a manifesto  commitment 
will  be  honoured  by  setting  up 
a commission  in  the  autumn  to 
look  at  reforming  the  electoral 
system  for  Westminster  elec- 
tions. The  commission  will  be 
told  to  report  back  within  a 
year,  and  a referendum  on 
changing  the  Westminster 
electoral  system  will  be  held  in 
the  lifetime  of  this  Parliament, 
possibly  in  1999. 

But  the  prospect  of  PR 
replacing  first-past-the  post 
for  Westminster  looks  un- 
likely. given  the  opposition  of 
Mr  Blair  and  most  of  the  Cab- 
inet Only  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. Robin  Cook,  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Secretary.  Mo 
Mowlam,  and  the  Agriculture 
Minister.  Dr  Jack  Cunning- 
ham, support  it. 

The  PR  system  finally 
agreed  by  the  Cabinet  yester- 
day for  the  Euro  elections  is 
one  based  on  regional  lists. 
Instead  of  constituencies 
returning  one  member,  the 
electorate  will  be  lumped  into 
regions  and  asked  to  vote  for 
lists  of  candidates  drawn  up 
by  the  parties. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  one  of  the  Cabinet 
ministers  most  hostile  to  PR, 
yesterday  tried  to  square  ac- 
ceptance of  it  for  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  with  opposi- 
tion to  it  for  Westminster, 
saying:  T have  personally 
taken  the  view  that  you 
should  have  a system  which 
is  appropriate  for  the  body  for 
which  the  elections  are  being 
run.  So  far  as  the  European 
elections  are  concerned,  the 


Euro  voting 

□ European  Parliament 
constituencies,  which 
currently  elect  one 
member,  will  he  replaced 
by  large  multi-member 
constituencies  tor  regions) 
C Scotland,  for  example, 
will  become  one 
constituency  instead  of  the 
present  eight 

u Electors  will  vote  not  for 
an  Individual  candidate  but 
for  a party  list  of 
candidates 
i_  i Seats  In  the  new 
constituencies  will  be 
dividod  between  parties 
according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  vote  each  has  gained 
in  the  constituency 
Seats  are  allocated  to 
individuals  according  to 
their  position  on  their 
party*  list 


European  Parliament  is  not 
an  executive  body,  so  argu- 
ments about  strong  and  weak 
government  do  not  arise.  It  is 
a representative  body." 

He  added  that  ho  believed 
voters’  own  common  sense 
would  be  the  best  way  to  en- 
sure extremist  parties  did  not 
capture  seats  under  the  PR 
system. 

The  pro-PR  lobby  sees  hope 
in  the  new  intake  of  Labour 
MPs.  wlio  are  more  sympa- 
thetic to  electoral  reform.  But 
the  Labour  group  of  MPs  op- 
posed to  PR.  the  First  Past  the 
Past  Group,  claims  to  have 
more  than  IDO  MPs  in  Its 
ranks  after  a recent  member- 
ship drive. 

• The  Scottish  and  Welsh  de- 
volution referendums  will  be 
held  a week  apart,  on  Septem- 
ber 11  and  18,  the  Govern- 
ment confirmed  yesterday. 

The  Government  suffered 
an  unexpected  defeat  in  the 
Lords  when  peers  voted  to 
hold  the  referendums  on  the 
same  day.  But  that  defeat  is 
expected  to  be  overturned 
when  the  bill  comes  back  to 
the  Commons,  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment its  wish  to  hold  the 
referendums  on  consecutive 
Thursdays. 

The  white  paper  on  Welsh 
devolution  will  be  published 
next  Tuesday,  July  22.  and  the 
white  paper  on  Scottish  devo- 
lution will  be  published  48 
hours  later  on  Thursday  July- 
34.  This  leaves  seven  weeks 
for  campaigning  in  Scotland 
between  the  publication  of 
the  white  paper  and  the  refer- 
endum and  a little  over  eight 
weeks  in  Wales. 
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But  without  effective  communication  there  would 
be  no  action.  That’S  the  bottom  line  for  business. 

So  while  others  are  trying  to  change  the  way 
you  work,  we  are  listening  to  our  customers 
and  helping  them  do  what  they  need  to  do  to 
keep  the  profits  up  and  the  costs  down. 

That  is  why  we  are  the  UK’s  third  largest 
business  telecoms  company  and  the  current 
holders  of  the  TMA  Chairman’s  Award  for  Quality. 


Freephone 

0800  o 18  18  18 

or  browse  http://www.wcom.co.uk 
or  fax  0171  75°  32io 
Voice  - Data  - Internet 
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8 WORLD  NEWS 

Fortnight  of  unrest  planned  in  fight  for  reforms 

Kenyan  opposition 
turns  screw  on  Moi 


Peter  Smerd  on  In  Nairobi 


PRESIDENT  Daniel 
arap  Moi  faces  a fort- 
night of  civil  unrest 
in  Kenya  after  an  alli- 
ance of  opposition  groups  an- 
nounced a series  of  “mass 
actions”  to  win  constitutional 
reforms. 

The  actions  were  unveiled 
despite  an  agreement  by  Mr 
Moi  to  hold  talks  next  week 
and  an  announcement  yester- 
day by  the  vice-president, 
George  SaitotL,  that  the  ruling 
Kenya  African  National 
Union  (Kanu)  party  would  en- 
act minimal  constitutional 
reforms  demanded  by  the 
alliance. 

Mr  Saitoti  told  a news  con- 
ference that  the  changes 
would  he  debated  and  adopted 
by  parliament  in  its  current 
session. 

The  opposition  actions  in- 
clude a rally  on  July  26  in 
Mombasa,  Kenya's  second 
city  and  the  centre  of  its  tour- 
ism industry,  and  a national 
general  strike  on  August  8. 

The  actions  were  an- 
nounced by  Willy  Mutunga, 
co-convenor  of  the  National 
Convention  Executive  Com- 
mittee (NCEC),  which  groups 
aU  opposition  parties,  human 
rights  groups  and  other 
bodies  demanding  constitu- 
tional reforms  before 
elections. 

Referring  to  President 


Mol’s  agreement  on  Wednes- 
day to  discuss  reforms,  Mr 
Mlttunga  said:  “The  NCEC  po- 
sition is  that  we  welcome 
these  meetings.  We  see  them 
as  talks  about  talks.  But  they 
are  not  what  we  want. 

“Talks  about  talks  are  all 
right  as  long  as  the  end  result 
is  not  lost  sight  of  — constitu- 
tional reforms." 

He  added:  “We  warn  Ke- 
nyans these  ’talks  about  talks’ . 
can  be  used  to  divide  and  rule 
the  reform  movement” 

NCEC  members  believe  Mr 
Moi  started  his  political  offen- 
sive this  week  to  hijack  their 
campaign  and  split  the 
opposition. 

Mr  Mutunga  listed  12  days 
of  mass  actions  in  July  and 
August  “to  test  the  govern- 
ment’s good  faith  on  dia- 
logue". In  Nairobi  an  all- 
night  vigQ  was  held  last  night 
and  a prayer  meeting  is  due 
today  to  remember  those 
killed  in  recent  dashes  with  , 
the  security  forces. 

Mr  Mutunga  called  on  the 
government  to  implement  a 
series  of  measures  including 
stamping  out  banditry  and 
resettling  victims  of  ethnic 
dashes.  He  said  the  alliance 
hoped  to  persuade  foreign  do- ! 
nors  that  economic  reform  j 
was  not  possible  without  po- 
litical reform. 

The  NCEC  said  it  would  dis- 
rupt polls  throughout  Kenya 
to  stop  the  planned  elections 
unless  it  got  both  constitu- , 


Winnie  angry  at  plans  to 
grill  her  about  murders 


David  Berosfbrd 
In  Johannesburg 


A PUBLIC  row  has  bro- 
ken ont  between 
Bishop  Desmond 
Tutu’s  truth  commission 
and  lawyers  representing 
Nelson  Mandela’s  former 
wife  Winnie  about  the  com- 
mission’s plans  to  to  sub- 
poena her  for  questioning 
on  a series  of  murders. 

Her  lawyers  have  pro- 
tested at  what  they  term 
her  victimisation,  com- 
plaining that  the  commis- 
sion is  showing  Itself  more 
sympathetic  to  former  pres- 
ident P.  W.  Botha. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters 
released  by  the  two  sides, 
they  complained  of  “sensa- 
tional” media  statements 
by  the  commission's  chief 
investigator,  Dnmisa  Ntse- 
beza,  about  plans  to  force 
Mrs  Madlkizela-Mandela  to 
testify. 

This  was  causing  im- 
mense damage  to  ber  politi- 
cal profile,  they  said. 

Referring  to  Mr  Botha’s 
refusal  to  appear  before  the 
commission,  they  said  it 
was  surprising  that  the 
commission  had  failed  to 
“flex  the  same  muscle” 
with  the  former  president. 


“who  displayed  utter  con- 
; tempt  for  the  law  and  the 
commission”. 

Mr  Ntsebeza  replied  with 
a letter  saying:  “It  is  in  the 
interests  of  your  clients  to 
co-operate  with  us.  It  is  tn 
her  interests  to  clear  ber 
noma  and  to  refute  the  alle- 
gations against  her.” 

He  confirmed  that  Mrs 
Madlkizela-Mandela  had 
been  named  in  connection 
with  the  murder  of  the 
teenage  activist  Stompie 
Seipei  and  the  disappear- 
ance of.  other  youths. 

Mrs  Madlkizela-Mandela 
was  convicted  of  kidnap- 
ping Seipei  and  three  other 
children,  but  cleared  of 
murdering  the  boy  — be- 
lieved to  have  been  beaten 
to  death  In  a back  room  of 
her  house  — when  she  pro- 
duced an  alibi. 

Her  bodyguard  Jerry 
Richardson  was  condemned 
to  death  for  the  murder  but 
the  sentence  was  later  com- 
muted to  life  imprison- 
ment. A friend  of  Mrs  Madl- 
klzela-M&ndela,  Xoliswa 
Falati,  was  jailed  for  kid- 
nap and  assault. 

Richardson  and  Falati 
are  understood  to  have  sub- 
mitted amnesty  applica- 
tions to  file  truth  commis- 
sion, discrediting  Mrs 
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Saddam  flexes  muscle 


tional  reforms  and  a six- 
month  period  for  them  to  take 
effect 

The  president  has  said  that 
there  is  not  enough  time  for 
reforms  before  presidential 
and  parliamentary  elections 
this  year. 

"Without  reforms  we  are 
not  going  to  have  elections," 
said  James  Orengo,  an  oppo- 
sition parliamentarian  and 
NCEC  member. 

The  reforms  demanded  by 
the  opposition  would  reduce 
the  power  of  73-year-old  Presi- 
dent Moi,  Kenya's  ruler  for  19 
years. 

In  a second  apparent  con- 
cession to  the  reform  cam- 
paign, Mr  Moi  said  it  would 
be  normal  for  opposition  par- 
ties to  be  automatically 
granted  official  licences  for 
rallies. 

But  the  NCEC  said  it  would 
not  apply  for  licences,  argu- 
ing that  the  requirement  ran 
counter  to  the  constitutional 
right  of  free  assembly. 

On  July  7 riot  police  broke 
up  rallies  In  Nairobi  and  sev- 
eral other  cities  and  towns, 
and  at  least  nine  people  were 
wired  in  the  worst  political 
violence  in  Kenya  in  seven 
years. 

The  NCEC  distanced  itself 
from  the  fiery  Islamic 
preacher  Sheikh  uitaiid  RalaTa 
yesterday,  saying  it  did  not 
agree  with  his  call  this  week 
for  the  burning  of  all  voter  reg- 
istration cards. — Reuter. 
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President  Saddam 
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MadHdzela-Mandela’s  alibi 
and  Unking  her  to  at  least 
four  other  murders. 

Some  of  the  victims  are 
alleged  to  have  been 
thrown  down  a Johannes- 
burg mine-shaft  Commis- 
sion Investigators  are  try- 
ing to  Identify  and  explore 
the  shaft. 

Attempts  have  been  made 
to  prevent  Richardson  testi- 
fying before  the  commis- 
sion. A former  ANC  military 
commander  was  entrusted 
by  a group,  of  prisoners  with 
delivering  their  amnesty  ap- 
plications, but  be  appears  to 
have  destroyed  Richard- 
son's documents. 

The  commission  discov- 
ered the  sabotage  by  acci- 
dent when  it  visited  the 
prison  to  interview  Rich- 
ardson about  the  allega- 
tions against  Mrs  Madikl- 
zela-Mandela. 

In  addition  to  Richardson 
and  Falati,  a key  witness 
who  was  kidnapped  on  the 
eve  of  Mrs  Madiklzela-Man- 
dela’s  trial  in  1992  is  ex- 
pected to  testify  to  the 
commission. 

He  Is  Katiza  Cebekhnlu. 
who  has  taken  refuge  in 
Britain  In  the  care  of  the 
former  MP  Emma  Nichol- 
son, after  being  released 
from  a Zambian  prison. 
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■ that  Iraq’s  ties  with  the 
United  Nations  could  reach 
deadlock  if  the  Security  Cotra-  - 
ctl  does  not  take  maarniree  to 
lift  trade  suctions. 

In  a three-hour . televised 
address  meriting  the  anniver- 
sary of  the'  revolution  that 
brought  his  ruling  Ba*ath 
party  to  power  39  years  ago, 
President  Saddam  add  that 


Iraq  had  honoured  its  obliga- 
tions and  demanded  UN 
reciprocation,  '■ 

“As  we  do  not  want  for  the 
relations  between  Iraq  and 
the  Security  Council  or  be- 
tween Iraq’s  representatives 
and  the  [UN]  Special  Commis- 
sion [Unscoml  to  reach  a 
HtyqtfUv-w,  we  hope  that  the 
council  will  take  measures 
which  could  convince  us  that 
U has  actually  started  to  fulfil 
Its  obligations,”  he  said. 

Unsown,  a Security  Council 
affiliate.  Is  entrusted  with  en- 
suring that  Iraq  complies  with 
the  1991  Gulf  war  ceasefire 
resolution  by  dismantling  its 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

“Iraq  has  fulfilled  its  obli- 
gations ...  It  is  unacceptable 
that  the  Security  Council 
should  not  acknowledge  these 
sacrlfles  of  Iraq  and  In  turn 
fulfil  its  obligations  by  lifting 
the  embargo  . - . completely, '* 
President  Saddam  said  in  his 
first  address  in  six  months. 

Unseam  must  certify  that 
Iraq  has  no  more  prohibited 
weapons  before  the  Security 
Council  can  lift  curbs  on  oil 
exports  and  other  trade  im- 
posed after  the  1990  Invasion 
of  Kuwait  Since  December, 
Iraq  has  been  allowed  to  sell 
oil  worth  £1.25  billion  to  buy 
essential  goods. 

Tbe  Security  Council 
warned  Iraq  It  could  thee  fur- 
ther sanctions  after  UN  In- 
spectors were  denied  access 
to  three  sensitive  sites  last 
month. 

Referring  to  the  recent 
Turkish  incursion  Into  north- 
ern Iraq,  President  Saddam 
said  Turkey  would  not  be  able 
to  ensure  Its  security  across 
its  southern  border  without 
co-ordinating  with  Baghdad 
and  ending  the  mandate  of 
the  Turidsh-based  US-Britlsh 
force  which  patrols  the  no-fly 
zone  in  northern  Iraq.  The 
force  is  to  protect  Iraqi  Kurds 
from  possible  attacks  from 
Baghdad. — Reuter. 


An  Iraqi  guard  of  honour  stands  on  parade  at  the  monument  to  the  unknown  warrior  in  Baghdad  yesterday  to  mark  29 
years  of  rule  by  Saddam  Hussein’s  Ba’ath  party  photograph:  kawm  sahib 


Palestinians  build  to  beat  housing  crisis 


Graham  Usher 
In  Jerusalem 


IN  DEFIANCE  of  the  Israeli 
authorities,  Palestinians  in 
East  Jerusalem  have 
started  a quiet  building  boom 
in  tbe  19  Palestinian  villages 
annexed  by  Israel  to  the  mu- 
nicipality's borders  after  the 
1987  war. 

New  bouses,  added  storeys 
and  extensions  are  cropping 
up  everywhere.  Ehud  Olmert, 
the  mayor  of  Jerusalem,  said 
there  were  3,000  new  struc- 
tures in  East  Jerusalem,  most 
built  without  permission 
from  the  municipality. 
“Dozens  will  be  demolished 
once  the  proper  legal  proce- 
dures are  ready,"  he  warned 
on  Israeli  radio  last  week. 

Sara  Kaminker,  a former 
municipal  councillor  In  Jeru- 
salem, said  the  wave  of  build- 
ing was  a response  to  the 
“chronic  housing  crisis” 
caused  by  Israeli  discrimina- 


tion. There  are  about  170,000 
people  in  both  the  Jewish  and 
Palestinian  populations  in 
East  Jerusalem.  But  since 
1967,  the  Israeli  government 
has  subsidised  60,000  homes 
for  Jews  through  the  construc- 
tion of  eight  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  East  Jerusalem. 

During  the  same  period, 
Palestinians  received  subsi- 
dies for  500  homes,  with  the 
last  of  these  approved  more 
than  20  years  ago. 

Hie  result  is  overcrowding 
and  worsening  living  condi- 
tions in  the  Palestinian  areas. 
“Simply  to  meet  existing 
needs,  the  Palestinians  need 
an  extra  21,000  units,”  said 
Ms  Kaminker. 

Palestinians  who  try  to  ob- 
tain permits  from  the  munici- 
pality to  build  their  own 
houses  face  “a  maze  of  legal, 
economic  and  bureaucratic 
obstacles",  said  Daniel  Seide- 
mann,  an  Israeli  lawyer  who 
specialises  in  property  law.  A 
permit  can  cost  $20,000  (about 


£12*500)  and  take  up  to  five 
years  to  be  authorised. 

Last  year,  108  permits  were 
issued  by  the  municipality  for 
the  entire  Palestinian  popula- 
tion of  East  Jerusalem.  Al- 
most 10  times  this  number 
was  issued  to  the  Jewish  pop- 


‘Palestiniansface 
legal,  economic 
and  bureaucratic 
obstacles’ 


illation,  said  Mr  Seidemann. 

Palestinians  are  convinced 
that  the  undeclared  aim  is  to 
drive  them  out  of  East  Jerusa- 
lem before  the  city’s  final 
status  is  resolved.  The  sole 
satisfaction  for  Palestinians 
is  that  the  policies  do.  not  ap- 
pear to  be  working. 

Israel’s  Interior  ministry 
last  year  reinterpreted  the 


law  governing  Palestinians' 
residency  rights  in  East  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  past.  Palestin- 
ians could  lose  their'  resi- 
dency status  if  they  lived 
outside  East  Jerusalem  for 
seven  or  more  years  or  took 
citizenship  in  a foreign 
country.  Now  residency  can 
be  revoked  if  Palestinians  foil 
to  produce  documents  prov- 
ing that  their  “centre  Of  life” 
is  within  Jerusalem’s 
borders. 

The  result  is  that  in  the 
past  18  months,  1,047  Palestin- 
ians from  East  Jerusalem,  but 
living  in  the  West  Bank  or 
Gaza  or  elsewhere,  have  lost 
their  residency  status. 

The  change  in  the  law,  how- 
ever, also  triggered  a wave  of 
Palestinians  returning  to 
East  Jerusalem  to  secure 
their  residency  rights. 

‘The  new  policy  has  dearly 
backfired,”  said  Mr  Seide- 
mann. “The  Israeli  authori- 
: ties  have  discovered  that  for 
the  satisfaction  of  depriving 


500  Palestinians  of  their  resi- 
dency in  East  Jerusalem  they 
are  getting  5,000  more  Pales- 
tinians ooming  back  to  their 
homes.”  It  is  these  returnees 
who  are  propelling  file  con- 
struction boom 

Palestinians  in  East  Jerusa- 
lem suspect  the  next  show- 
down with  the  Israeli  authori- 
ties will  be  over  housing.  On 
July  13,  the  municipality, 
with  Israeli  border  police,  de- 
molished an  extension  to  a 
home  In  the  East  Jerusalem 
village  of  Silwan.  Mr  Olmart 
claimed  that  the  construction 
was  illegal  and  was  part  of  a 
campaign  orchestrated  by  the 
Palestinian  Authority  (PA) 
aimed  at  “changing  the  geo- 
graphic and  demographic 
character  of  East  Jerusalem”. 

The  owner  of  the  property, 
Maryam  el-Barma,  admitted 
tbe  first  charge  and  laughed 
off  the  second.  “We  asked  the 
PA  for  compensation.  So  Ear, 
we  haven’t  even  received  con- 
dolences,” she  said. 


Best-seller  holds  clue  to  bizarre  murder  plot 


Joanna  Coles  in  New  York  finds  truth  stranger  than  fiction  in  a grisly  sibling  killing 
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Poland  leans 
reluctantly 
towards  EU 


Cossacks  present  a portrait  of  Tsar  Nicholas  n in  Red  Square  for  Russians  to  kiss  on  the  79th  anniversary  of  the  royal  family’s  assassination 


PHOTOGRAPH:  KONSTANTIN  ZAVRAZH1N 


‘Mr  Clean’  stuns  Italy’s  left 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


A SURPRISE  deci- 
sion by  Italy’s  most 
acclaimed  anti-cor- 
ruption prosecutor 
to  return  to  politics 
has  reopened  barely  healed 
divisions  in  the  centre  left  al- 
liance which  keeps  Romano 
Prodi  and  his  government  in 
power. 

Antonio  di  Pietro,  who  be- 
came ft  national  Idol  during 
the  “Clean  Hands”  anti-cor- 
ruption campaign  of  the  early 
1990s,  confirmed  late  on 
Wednesday  he  would  be 
standing  for  the  centre-left 
Olive  Tree  alliance  at  a senate 
by-election.  He  said  he  had  ac- 


cepted the  offer  of  a safe  seat 
in  “red”  Tuscany  “with  the 
aim  of  consolidating  and  rein- 
forcing the  moderate  wing  of 
the  movement”. 

Mr  Di  Pietro  was  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  Professor 
Prodi’s  cabinet  for  several 
months  after  it  took  power 
last  year.  But  he  stormed  out 
in  November  after  learning 
he  had  been  placed  under  in- 
vestigation for  alleged 
corruption. 

His  brief  stay  in  govern- 
ment convinced  many  left-of- 
centre  politicians  he  was  not 
one  of  them.  A man  of  un- 
doubted energy  but  little  pa- 
tience, Italy's  most  celebrated 
courtroom  crusader  holds  a 
number  of  opinions  that  are 


more  characteristic  of  the 
hard  right. 

His  problem  since  leaving 
the  legal  profession  in  Decem- 
ber 1994  has  been  that  the  job 
of  leader  of  the  right  is  occu- 
pied by  another  energetic  and 
charismatic  figure,  Silvio 
Berlusconi,  the  television 
tycoon. 

‘This  is  madness,"  raged 
Fausto  Bertlnotti,  whose 
Marxist  party.  Communist 
Refoundation,  supplies  the 
votes  which  give  Prof  Prodi 
his  majority  in  the.  lower 
house.  Mr  Di  Pietro’s  ideas 
for  constitutional  reform  put 
him  “to  the  right  of  the 
right”,  Mr  Bertinotti  said. 

The  Greens,  who  clashed 
repeatedly  with  the  farmer 


prosecutor  when  he  was  min- 
ister  of  public  works,  were 
similarly  dismayed. 

To  make  the  whole  affair 
even  more  sensitive,  Mr  Di 
Pietro  is  to  stand  in  the 
autumn  in  a constituency 
near  Florence  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  biggest  victory 
over  the  environmental 
lobby.  Before  leaving  govern- 
ment, he  succeeded  in  getting 
his  fellow  ministers  to  ap- 
prove a £2.2  billion  motorway 
expansion  project  in  the  beau- 
tiful countryside  north  of-the- 
city. 

Maurlzio  Pieroni,  the 
leader  of  the  Greens  in  die 
senate,  called  on  his  party 
yesterday  to  put  up  a rival 
candidate.  “If  we  Join  in  the 


Vote  Antonio’  chorus,  the 
Italian  electorate  will  give  us 
the  raspberry  — and  with 
good  reason,”  he  said. 

A further  complication  is 
that  although  Mr  Di  Pietro  left 
office  saying  be  needed  time  to 
prepare  his  defence,  he  has  yet 
to  clear  bis  name.  Investiga- 
tors in  the  northern  city  of 
Brescia  are  still  looking  into 
claims  of  misconduct  during 
his  days  as  prosecutor. 

ft  has  been  alleged  that  his 
wifi?  accepted  gifts  and  loans 
from  a builder  who  was  the 
subject  of  a corruption  in- 
quiry by  the  then  prosecu- 
tor’s colleagues. 

Mr  Di  Pietro  predicted  yes- 
terday that  the  charges 
against  him  would  be  dropped  , 


and  promised  to  withdraw  his 
candidacy  if  he  was  indicted. 

Mr  Berlusconi,  who  was 
once  investigated  by  Mr  Di 
.Pietro  in  a case  that  led  to  his 
being  sent  for  trial,  claimed 
the  lawyer-turned-politician 
was  seeking  parliamentary 
immunity.  "The  mask  is  Off,” 
he  exulted. 

Iu  fact,  Italian  MPs  no 
longer  enjoy  immunity  foom 
prosecution.  It  was  abolished 
In  1989.  But  they  do  have 
some  privileges.  Under  a 1993 
law,  prosecutors  cannot  tap 
the  telephone  or  search  the 
home  or  office  of  a parliamen- 
tarian. They  must  also  seek 
parliament’s  permission  be- 
fore ordering  the  arrest  of  a 
member. 


ten  Trgynor  in  Waraaw 

IF  POLAND  rejoiced  last 
week  when  it  was  given  a 
ticket  to  join  Nato,  Its 
mood  is  more  muted  about 
entering  the  European  Union. 

Although  the  government 
welcomes  the  positive  report 
card  from  Brussels  as  vindi- 
cating a key  foreign  policy 
aim,  there  is  widespread  anxi- 
ety and  apprehension  at  the 
prospect  of  being  integrated 
with  western  Europe. 

Hot  on  the  heels  of  the  Nato 
breakthrough.  Warsaw  was 
told  on  Wednesday  that  it  is 
also  a front-runner  for  EU 
membership. 

But  whereas  foil  Nato  mem- 
bership is  scheduled  for  1999, 
Brussels  moves  at  a slower 
pace  and  Warsaw  will  be 
luckv  to  join  the  EU  by 2005. 

Unlike  Nato,  membership 
of  which  Is  viewed  with  en- 
thusiasm and  enjoys  80  per 
cent  support  in  the  polls,  the 
EU  is  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  disaffection. 

“We  know  we  will  eventu- 
ally join  that  union,  and  that 
we  have  little  other  choice." 
said  a middle-aged  Warsaw 
professional. 

"But  there’s  lots  of  disap- 
pointment with  western 
Europe.  We’ve  opened  our 
borders  to  them,  but  we  feel 
unwanted  In  the  West.  It’s 
nice  to  import  washing  ma- 
chines. but  we're  also  import- 
ing crime,  drugs,  prostitu- 
tion, and  all  the  rest  of  the 
consumer  society." 

Her  views  echo  the  misgiv- 
ings of  the  Catholic  C-hurch, 
which  sees  itself  as  the  con- 
servative guardian  of  the 
national  identity  and  is  wor- 
ried about  the  impact  of  West- 
ern consumerism  on  morals 
and  the  fabric  of  society. 

"Our  support  for  the  EU  is 
not  unconditional,"  said  Stan- 
islaw  Grzonikowski.  a War- 
saw official  of  the  Solidarity 
trade  union,  which  is  cur- 
rently transforming  itself  into 
a political  party. 

“We  want  in  quick,  we  ac- 
cept that  connection.  But  we 
have  to  impose  our  own  condi- 
tions: economic,  cultural  and 
agricultural.  These  negotia- 
tions are  going  to  be  tough.” 

Poland’s  newly  adopted 
constitution  enshrines  Euro- 
pean integration  as  a national 
imperative,  but  the  idea  was 
contentious  and  sparked  op- 
position on  foe  right  and 
among  the  clergy. 

Dariusz  Rosati,  the  foreign 


minister,  warns  that  Poland 
will  see  Euro-scepticism  rise 
as  the  negotiations  with  Brus- 
sels proceed. 

In  a country  of  38  million 

where  25  per  cent  of  the  work- 
force is  still  on  the  land,  the 
farmers  — a formidable  polit- 
ical lobby  — fear  for  their 
future  under  the  common 
agricultural  policy. 

“Very  few  people  here  are 
against  Nato.  I don't  know 
anyone  who  is,”  said  a War- 
saw school  teacher.  “But 
many  are  concerned  about 
European  unification  and 
what  it  will  mean  for  Poland." 

East  European  ambivalence 
towards  Brussels  is  not  con- 
fined to  Poland.  The  bullish 
Czech  prime  minister.  Vaclav 
Klaus,  regularly  berates  Brus- 
sels for  dragging  its  feet  and 
for  being  too  slow  to  bring  in 
the  easterners. 

At  a summit  of  regional 
leaders  in  Austria  last  week, 
the  Czech  politician  Vladirair 
Dlouhy  attacked  EU  members 
on  the  ever  thorny  trade 
issue. 

At  the  most  mundane  level, 
he  said,  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties were  trying  to  discourage 
people  hopping  over  the  bor- 
der to  the  Czech  republic  to 
stock  up  on  cheaper  beer,  cig- 
arettes. and  groceries. 

Ever  since  the  collapse  oT 
communism,  the  reforming 
east  European  lenders  have 
been  knocking  on  Western 
doors  calling  for  “trade  not 
aid”.  The  issue  remains  a live 
one,  because  the  Czechs,  and 
to  a lesser  degree  the  Poles, 
are  currently  mired  In  bal- 
ance-of- payments  crises  due 
not  least  to  booming  Western 
exports  to  the  region. 

The  key  country  for  the 
east  Europeans  is  Germany, 
which  is  expected  to  show  re- 
cord exports  growth  of  up  to 
7 per  cent  this  year,  produc- 
ing a trade  surplus  of  more 
than  100  billion  marks  for  the 
first  time  since  unification  in 
1990.  The  fastest  growing 
market  is  eastern  Europe, 
where  imports  from  Germany 
are  expected  to  rise  by  9.5  per 
cent  this  year. 

German  exports  to  the  four 
most  advanced  countries  — - 
Poland,  Hungary.  Slovakia 
and  the  Czech  Republic  — 
have  trebled  in  the  past  five 
years  and  continue  to  grow.  It 
now  exports  more  to  eastern 
Europe  than  to  North  Amer- 
ica, but  imports  less  from  the 
east,  running  large  trade  sur- 
pluses with  the  Poles  and 
Czechs. 


Crew  down  to  emergency  supplies 
as  Mir  mission  control  plays  it  cool 


INTRODUCING  THE  WORLD’S 
SMALLEST  RADIO! 


Fire,  collision,  toxic  leakage,  oxygen 
problems,  heart  trouble  and  power 
failure.  Science  Editor  Tim  Radford 
charts  a disastrous  year  in  the  life  of  a 
clapped-out  Russian  space  station 


More  trouble 
for  Mir 

July  17,  1097:  Accidentally 
c/iseennoc*  cable  suppiying 

power  tc  wrier. union  system 
which  directs  the  soler 

pone!?,  towards  the  sun 

causing  complete  power 


June  25.  1997:  Proarcus 
cargo  sluiStlo  collides  with 
5per.tr  mccu!*:  darr.sgmr,  a 
solar  parol,  rernov.n^ 
vital  cable  links  and 
causing  a drastic  

dicp  in  electrical 
power . •> 


YOU  could  blame  the 
whole  thing  on  good 
housekeeping.  On  a 
clear  night,  with  good  bin- 
oculars and  a lot  of  Inch, 
observers  on  Earth  used  to 
be  able  to  catchagfimpse  of 
rubbish  dumped  overboard 
from  the  orbiting  Mir 
station. 

But  at  18,000mph  even 
the  contents  of  a chamber 
pot  are  potentially  lethal, 
and  since  Russian  and 
American  space  teams  are 
to  build  their  new  interna- 
tional space  station  in  the 
same  orbit,  everybody  de- 
cided that  waste  should  be 
placed  in  an  unmanned 
cargo  vessel  and  shipped 
back  to  Earth. 

That  was  why  the  cargo 
vessel  was  heavier  than 
usual  on  that  f&tefhl  day, 
June  25.  when  the  Mir  crew 
miscalculated  during  a 
manually-guided  docking 
manoeuvre.  The  cargo  ship 

did  not  brake  when  it 
should  have  done,  knocked 
out  a solar  panel  and  holed 
a laboratory  module  called 
Spektr. 

As  pressure  fen  inside 
the  11-year-old  station,  and 
precious  oxygen  began  » 
waning  into  the  vacuum  of 
space,  the  crew  slammed 
the  module  door  shut  to 
seal  off  the  leak,  severing  a 
power  cable-  Since  then, 
the  crew  have  lived  in  semi- 
darkness  and  ttie  fixture  of 

the  mission  looked  bleak. 

Last  night  things  looked 
bleaker.  The  crew  were  in  I 


TO  FRIENDS  OF  INDIA 

On  the  eve  of  the  Indo-British  Trade 

«Setarat£g  50  years  of  India's  Wdependom^  BOM.O 

invites  you  to  a prayer  meeting 

renowned  Shri  Swaminarayan  Manair 

Haveli  Hall,  Brentfield  Road.  Neasden  on  Wednesday. 

23  July  1997  at  7.00pm. 

Admission  by  ticket  please  contact 
Telephone:  0181  488  4518/0181244  4350 

eST 0181  699  7508/0181  244  2448 


Crew:  Two 
* Russian 

, covenants. 
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almost  complete  darkness. 
Lights,  heating,  communi- 
cations and  all  non-vttal 
systems  were  shut  down. 
They  are  using  up  precious 
reserves  in  a Soynz  “life- 
boat” permanently  moored 
to  Mir — the  lifeboat  that  in 
theory  could  take  them 
back  to  Earth  at  a few  mo- 
ments* notice. 

hi  space,  power  is  the 
most  Important  thing  of  alL 
Astronauts  need  it  to  recy- 
cle their  own  air  and  water, 
and  they  need  it  to  main- 
tain an  even  temperature 
on  a spacecraft  that  goes 
from  night  to  day,  swinging 
through  1Q0C,  every  hour. 

They  need  power  Just  to 
mniniain  power:  they  have 
to  keep  adjusting  the  space- 
craft’s attitude  so  that  its 
solar  panels  point  towards 
! the  sun.  They  need  power 
to  provide  food,  read  in- 
struments and  calculate  es- 
cape orbits.  Without  it, 
they  are  dead. 

But  space  crews  have  al- 
i ways  lived  an  the  edge,  and 
I thin  year  alone  Mir  has  suf- 
fered a catalogue  of  disas- 
ters. It  had  a potentially 
I calamitous  fire.  A cargo 
craft  missed  its  docking 
and  was  lost.  An  oxygen 
generator  failed  and  the 

1 crew  had  to  don  masks  and 
use  a backup  system.  The 
cooling  system  began  leak- 
ing, making  the  air  on 
board  dangerous.  Then 

came  the  w>nisiim. 

UforHer  this  month  they 
| lost  the  gyroscopic  guid- 
ance system  that  keeps 
Mlris  solar  arrays  pointing 
at  the  sun.  Then  they  heard 
worrying  noises  coming 
from  the  damaged  module. 

But  things  were  about  to 
get  worse.  On  Monday  the 
space  station’s  commander, 
Vasily  Tslbliyev.  was  diag- 
nosed with  heart  problems. 
He  was  placed  on  sedatives 
and  barred  from  taking 


part  in  repairs  to  the 
Spektr  module,  leaving 
open  the  possibility  that 
the  British-born  astronaut 
Michael  Foale  would  have 
to  don  a suit  and  mend  the 
module. 

Mr  Foale  is  an  experi- 
enced astronaut  and  a space- 
walker  — but  you  do  not  go 
out  into  space  and  repair  a 
1 strange  machine  without  a 
lot  of  rehearsal  first. 

And  then,  yesterday,  one 
of  the  exhausted  crew  mem- 
bers accidently  pulled  out  a 
vital  computer  cable,  caus- 
ing a near- catastrophic 
power  failure. 

Last  night  the  Russians  at 
mission  control  near  Mos- 
cow were  playing  it  cooL 
and  Nasa  spokesmen  were 
being  studied.  Mir  was  only 
meant  to  last  for  five  years. 
To  the  Americans  it  is  the 
cornerstone  of  Nasa’s  baby, 
the  international  space 
station  on  which  construc- 
tion Is  due  to  begin  next 
year.  To  the  Russians  it  is 
the  only  big  earner  in 
space:  the  US  pays  £250  mil- 
lion a year  to  keep  an  astro- 
naut on  board  for  months 
at  a time. 

Both  space  agencies  want 
to  keep  it  going,  so  Mir  is 
being  kept  going,  like  an 
old  banger,  coughing  and 
splattering  from  time  to 
time. 

Before  he  went  up  in 
May,  Mr  Foale,  a 40-year- 
old  father  of  two.  asked  the 
big  question:  “How  long 
can  yon  keep  doing  this? 
How  long  can  yoa  keep 
recovering,  doing  the  final 
fix,  holding  on  just  one 
more  year?” 

And  then  he  provided  an 
answer  of  sorts.  “Obvi- 
ously, they  know  and  we 
know  that  it  can’t  go  on  in- 
definitely with  Mir,  and  at 
some  point  they  have  to  call 
it  quits.  1 hope  not  daring 
my  flight.” 


From  the  master  of 
innovation  whose 
products  for  30  years  hate 
been  at  the  forefront  of  - , 
technological  advance^ 


The  Astonishing  XI  Button  Radio 

Only  the  size  of  a 1 0p  coin,  it  offers  the  full  performance  of  a VHF  radio 
yet  with  Its  unique  design  fits  discreetly  In  your  ear. 

Available  exclusively  from  Sinclair  Research  for  only  £9.50+5*1*, 


Fit? 

comfortably 
in  vo-jr  ear. 


Belgian  wine  earns  a name 


BELGIUM’S  wine  makers 
are  celebrating  official 
permission  to  put  an  “appella- 
tion controlfe"  quality  label 
on  their  bottles. 

A decree  granting  10  Hage- 
lapd  wine  growers  from  cen- 
tral Belgium  their  label  was 
signed  yesterday. 


Blit  it  seems  the  wine,  grow- 
ers' victory  in  this  country 
better  known  for  its  beer  has 
yet  to  reach  official  circles. 
Asked  If  France’s  Jacques 
Chirac  was  offered  Belgian 
wine  at  a palace  dinner,  a 
spokeswoman  said:  “1  think 
not  It  was  French.” — Kauter. 


From  the  master  of 
innovation,  comes 
an  astonishing 
breakthrough  in 

electronic 
miniaturisation  - 
the  Sinclair  XI 
Button  Ratfia 
A receiver  that  fits 
snugly  hi  your  ear 
with  state  of  the 
art  circttitry  that 
gives  it  a specification  which  mil 
top  raefios  many  times  its  size. 

The  result  of  years  of  research 
using  original  Sinclair  technology 
the  XI  Racfio  Is  unique,  and  in  fine 
with  Sir  Clive's  wish  to  keep  its 
price  to  under  £10,  R Is  wily 
available  direct  from  Sinclair 
Research.  You  cannot  buy  this 
radio  In  the  high  street 
or  from  any  mall  order 
catalogue. 

Time  in  and  listen 
The  XI  is  totally  hands  free 
and  has  virtually  no  weight 

You  can  run,  dance  or  pedal 
your  bike  without  fear  of  the 
XI  getting  in  the  way.  Its 
unique  sure-grp  ear  design 
wffl  ensure  it  ffls  snugly  and 
comfortably  In  your  ear  at 
afl  limes.  Never  again  need 
you  miss  your  favourite 
programme  or  ive  sports 
broadcasts,  ideal  for  afl 


Key  features  of  this  marvel 
of  technology: 

• FM  autoscan  push  • Unique 

button  timing.  sure  pip 

• FM  frequency  ear  design. 

(8811Hz- 106  MHz.  •Powered 

by  a tiny 

•Bufit  in  aerial. lithium  ceR. 


> High  qu&lty  ABS 
construction. 

■ Weighs  only  half 
an  ounce. 

1 Hands-free 
operation. 


Actual , 

Size  | 

• Ontoff  button. 

• One  year 
guarantee. 

• The  size  of  a 
10p  coin. 


Order  your  XI  today 
Simply  send  Sinclair  Research  £10  and 
we  will  despatch  your  new  XI  Button 
Racfio  (complete  with  battery)  direct  to 
you.  If  its  performance  and  sound 
quality  does  not  astonish  you,  amply 
return  within  30  days  for  a full,  no 
questions  refund. 

SINCLAIR 

RESEARCH 

Vector  Santos  Division,  13  Denffigton  Road, 
WMfigboiouBh.  Northerns  NNB  2HL. 

jcni  CREDIT  CARD  HOLDERS 
AA  TELEPHONE  01933  279  300 


SEND  ONLY  £10  TODAY 


U5C  i?  snylimo. 
cnywhero. 
any  activity. 


locations,  it  can  be  (fiscreetiy 
used  to  your  car,  on  the  train, 
bus  or  whBe  you're  at  work, 
without  the  pereon  next  to  you 
being  aware. 

You've  never  heard  it  so  good 
Powered  by  a ttoy  lithium  cell 
which  lasts  for  many  hours, 
(replacement  batteries  readily 
available  in  shops)  the  XI  uses 
push  button  autoscan  touch 
tuning  as  found  on  expensive 
car  raefios.  Simply  push  the 
button  and  H tunes  automatically 
to  the  next  station. 

IS 


Prt» 

iwapw 


XI  Button  Back 


Ptaasattcuappicwfeiatw 
0 1 enctan  cash  or  cftecpWPO  made  poyaBle  to 
Sndafr  Research  UL  to  E 

n Or  data*  ny  visa  0 Access  O 
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News  in  brief 


Blast  tears  through 
ETA  *saf  e house’ 


AN  EXPLOSION  ripped  through  a flat  believed  to  bea  hide- 
away for  the  Basque  separatist  group  ETA  yesterday,  only  days 
after  the  rebels  killed  a young  politician.  Miguel  Angel  Blanco. 

With  Spain  still  seething  with  anger  at  the  murder,  police 
reported  a blast  at  an  ETA  “safe  bouse"  In  the  Basque  town  of 
Durango.  They  believe  the  explosion  may  have  been  triggered 
by  a store  of  bomb-making  materials  they  found.  There  was  also 
an  arsenal  of  weapons,  including  grenades. 

The  people  in  the  flat  fled,  and  police  set  up  roadblocks  as 
they  hunted  for  suspects.  Gestoras  Pro  Amnistia.  a human 
rights  group  lobbying  for  better  conditions  for  ETA  prisoners, 
said  one  man  had  been  arrested.  This  was  not  officially  con- 
firmed. — Reuter.  San  Sebastian. 


Explosions  at  British  base 


FOUR  explosions  shook  a British  military  compound  in  Banja 
Luka,  the  biggest  town  in  Serb-held  northern  Bosnia,  on  Wednes- 
day night  Officials  said  it  was  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  blasts, 
which  caused  no  damage,  were  part  of  a campaign  against  the 
Nato-Jed  peacekeeping  force  after  British  troops  seized  a Serb  war 

crimes  suspect  last  week  and  shot  another  one  dead. 

Several  intruders  were  found  In  the  car  park  of  the  base  late  on 
Wednesday,  saw  Lieu tenant-Colonel  Mike  Wright,  a peace  force 
spokesman  in  Banja  Luka. Three  devices went  off  and  the  intrud- 
ers escaped.  Soldiers  fired  warning  shots  and  soon  afterwards 
detained  four  civilians  close  to  fee  base  perimeters- They  were 
handed  over  to  Serb  police.  Afew  hours  later,  there  was  a fourth 
blast  near  fee  perimeter.  Lt-Coi Wright  said. — AP,  Tuzia. 


More  rains  head  for  Poland 


The  Polish  prime  minister,  Wlodzimlerz  Cimoszewic2,  warned 
his  country  yesterday  that  forecast  heavy  rains  could  swell  floods 
that  have  already  killed  48 people  and  devastated  large  areas  of 
the  smith.  Mr  Chnoszewicz  said  he  was  drafting  extra  troops  into 
threatened  areas. 

The  rains  would  be  only  half  as  heavy  as  those  which  caused 
fee  flooding,  but  the  prime  minister  said  that  because  levels  in 
rivers  and  reservoirs  were  still  high  there  was  less  chance  of 
extra  water  being  absorbed.  — Reuter.  Warsaw  and  Prague. 


Clinton  names  Shelton 


PRESIDENT  Bill  Clinton  yesterday  named  General  Henry  SheL 
ton,  an  army  veteran  who  beads  the  US  Special  Operations  Staff, 
to-be  chairman  ofthe  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff  Gen  Shelton,  aged  55, 
led  the  US  forces  in  Haiti. 

In  annminringhissalertkm,  Mr  Clinton  said  Gen  Shelton 
brought  “unique  perspective”  to  the  job  because  because  afhis 
expertise  in  unconventional  warfare. — Rada-.  Washington. 


The  geometry  of  the  world's  largest  maze  at  Reignac  sur  Indre  in  France  looks  ordered  from  above,  bat  things  get  more  complicated  on  the  ground  photograph;  frederc  reglam 


Lost  days  in  world’s  largest  maze 


Strikers  close  Eiffel  Tower 


THE  Eiffel  Tower  remained  closed  for  a second  day  yesterday  as 
management  met  wnrkers  to  try  to  end  a strike  at  the  Paris 
monument  which  attracts  about  5^  million  people  a year.  Hun- 
dreds of  tourists  were  turned  away  from  fee  lj)50ft  tower. 

The  strike  is  in  protest  at  the  sacking  of  a worker  who  is 

accused  by  a British  tourist  of  manhandling  her  last  month  when 

she  suffered  vertigo  and  tried  to  get  out  of  a lift'—  Reuter.  Paris. 


FROM  a helicopter 
200  ft  above  the 
world’s  biggest  maze. 
families  can  be  seen 
wandering  through 
nearly  three  mSes  of  green- 
fringed  alleyways,  enjoying 
the  age-old  pastime  of  getting 
lost 

The  bird’s-eye  view  is  of  a 
ringed  planet  among  satel- 
lites, each  wife  logical  geo- 
metrical patterns  that  look 
more  like  easily  read  maps 
than  puzzles. 

But  on  tiie  ground  fee  logic 
Is  lost  among  fee  seven-foot- 
high,  strictly  aligned  corn- 
fields. They  provide  the 
framework  for  frustration 
and  eventual  triumph, 
essential  to  the  mythology  of 
labyrinths  representing  hu- 


Berlin  opens  heart  to  Dietrich 


THE  legendary  name  of  Mariene  Dietrich  is  likely  to  finda  place 
in  the  heart  afBerlin  despite  resentmort  by  some  residents  over 
her  support  for  the  Allied  cause  In  fee  second  world  war. 

After  bickering  in  the  Berlin  district  where  she  was  bom  about 
naming  a street  after  her,  the  Tiergarten  district  in  the  city  centre 
announced  plans  for  its  own  Marlene  Dietrich  Square. 

Horst  Porath,  Tiergarten’s  senior  planning  official  said  the 
film  star's  name  would  be  given  to  a square  being  built  as  part  of 
the  Potsdamer  Plate  construction  site,  which  will  be  home  to  a 
film  museum  and  3-D  cinema. — Reuter.  Berlin. 


Paul  Webster  in  Reignac  sur  Indre,  where  people  are  losing  - 
and  finding -themselves  in  an  environmentally  friendly  labyrinth 


mankind’s  ability  to  over- 
come the  setbacks  of  life. 

Isabelle  de  Beaufort,  fee  dy- 
namic force  behind  this  new 
form  of  environmentally 
friendly  tourism  — which  Is 
shortly  to  be  exported  to  Brit- 
ain — believes  that  fee  con- 
cept of  temporary  labyrinths 
among  growing  crops  could 
bring  about  a resurgence  of 
interest  in  a pastime  that  has 
seen  dozens  of  pagan  and  reli- 
gious forms  since  prehistory. 

‘1  have  been  cataloguing 
European  mazes  and  there 
seem  to  be  only  about  100  left, 
about  60  per  cent  in  Britain," 


she  said.  ‘’Unfortunately, 
even  In  Britain  many  of  them 
are  In  a poor  state.  In  Ranee, 
a labyrinth  engraved  in  the 
floors  of  cathedrals  was  a nor- 
mal feature  which  pilgrims 
traced  on  their  knees  to  sym- 
bolise a chequered  voyage  to 
heaven,  but  these  have  been 
systematically  pulled  out.” 

A former  newspaper  adver- 
tising manager,  Ms  de  Beau- 
fort decided  to  create  her  new 
form  of  labyrinth  near  Reig- 
nac village,  south  of  the 
Loire,  after  her  partner,  Ber- 
nard Ramus,  an  architect, 
read  an  article  about  a maze 


among  **«■*<*»  of  maize  in  the 
United  States. 

’’The  farmer  had  cut 
swathes  through  growing 
com  but  we  developed  a tech- 
nique in  which  the  com  is 
planted  in  pre-determined 
patterns  to  create  mysterious 
paths  throughout  summer 
and  autumn,”  she  said.  “Last 
year,  we  experimented  on  a 
gmaTi  scale  and  more  than 

80.000  people  turned  up  — 

3.000  in  one  day.  This  year, 
there  are  37  acres  and  six  dif- 
ferent styles  of  mazes  that 
represent  English,  African 
and  Scandinavian  patterns.” 

This  weekend,  thousands  of 
people  will  spend  the  nights 
of  the  full  moon  among  the 
Adds  south  of  Tours  with  jug- 
glers and  conjurers.  Until  the 
com  is  cut  in  the  autumn, 
daytime  visitors  wfll  take 
part  in  a continual  game 
centred  on  the  Wizard  of  Oz, 
in  which  20  actors  will  either 
guide  or  mislead  confused 
families  beading  for  the  magi- 
cian's lair. 


In  the  meantime,  Ms  de 
Beaufort  has  been  making  a 
list  of  surviving  mazes  In  the 
belief  that  a labyrinth  revival 
is  imminent 

Existing  European  designs 
are  mostly  inspired  by  the 
Renaissance,  when  Italian  in- 
fluence encouraged  the  rich  to 
build  outdoor  theatres  or 
secret  meeting  places  among 
sculpted  hedges  of  box  or  yew. 
In  Scandinavia,  petal-shaped 
labyrinths  have  their  origins 
in  pagan  rites,  while  other 
styles  exist  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

But  her  catalogue  of  French 
church  mazes  makes  sad 
reading.  Known  as  Jerusalem 
sites,  they  were  once  part  of  a 
chain  leading  to  Compostella 
in  Spain,  but  most  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  19th  century.  In 
one  case  because  children 
used  to  play  on  them  during 
mass.  There  are  still  exam- 
ples at  Amiens,  Bayeux  and 
Chartres,  but  the  most  spec- 
tacular, at  Saint-Omer  in  fee 
Pas  de  Calais,  where  the 
stones  were  deeply  worn  by 


pilgrims'  knees,  has  been 
destroyed. 

Ms  de  Beaufort’s  hopes  of  a 
revival  have  been  encouraged 
by  International  interest  in 
the  Reignac  project,  which 
has  revealed  a network  of 
.modem  labyrinth  designers. 
Inevitably.  Reignac's  biggest- 
ln-foe-worid  title  Is  already 
under  threat  from  planned 
temporary  or  permanent 
mazes  in  Austria  and 
Switzerland. 

But  her  copyrighted  meth- 
ods, which  require  fee  co-op- 
eration of  a landscape  gar- 
dener and  an  artist,  have 
been  transplanted  to  Belgium 
this  year  and  talks  have 
started  with  partners  in 
Britain. 

“We  seem  to  have  struck  a 
sympathetic  chord  with  a 
public  looking  for  something 
more  peaceful  and  more 
thoughtful  than  commercial 
theme  parks,”  Ms  de  Beaufort 
said  as  she  talked  of  changing 
the  Reignac  maze's  design 
after  this  year's  harvest.  "But 
when  you  are  faced  with  noth- 
ing except  a sodden  ploughed 
Add  in  February,  it  needs  a 
lot  of  courage  to  restart 
planting.” 


Free  Lady's  or  Gentleman's  Watch 
when  you  spend  £25  or  more,  on 
to;.  Fine  Fragrance. 


Anti-Semitism 
in  decline  as 
racism  finds  a 
niche  on  the  Net 


Cook  takes  on 
global  ‘evil’ 


ten  Black 
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ish  communities  in  for- 
merly hostile  countries  feel 
increasingly  secure  from 
persecution  and  attack,  the 
fifth  Anti-Semitism  World 
Report  says  today. 

But  neo-Nazi  groups  still 
have  a presence  in  most 
countries  and  there  has 
been  a “transformation  of 
presentation  and  dissemi- 
nation” of  propaganda 
from  traditional  methods 
to  the  Internet. 

Launching  the  report  by 
the  Institute  for  Jewish 
Policy  Research,  the  execu- 
tive director,  Antony  Ler- 
man,  said  racism  on  the  In- 
ternet was  “a  growth 
area”.  But  he  added  that 
anti-Semitic  material  on 
the  Net  was  failing  to  mobi- 
lise racists  more  than  any 
other  means. 

Australia  was  the  only- 
country  that  registered  an 
Increase  in  anti-Semitic  in- 
cidents. Germany  still  has 
the  most,  partly  because  it 
has  the  strictest  laws  and 
moat  sophisticated  moni- 
toring system. 

Fears  that  east  .Europe 
would  embrace  anti-Semi- 
tism are  unfounded,  the 
report  says.  Dr  Howard 
Spier,  the  regional  editor 
for  eastern  Europe,  said: 
“Prophesies  of  doom  about 
the  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  which  were  made 
when  the  Soviet  Union  col- 
lapsed have  not  been 
realised.” 

• Jewish  marriages  have 
increased  for  the  first  timp 
in  a decade,  the  London- 
based  Jewish  Chronicle 
reports  today,  raising  hope 
among  the  community  that 
the  long  decline  may  have 
been  arrested.  There  were 
947  Jewish  marriages  in 
Britain  last  year,  compared 
to  866  in  1996,  a record  tow. 


PUTTING  flesh  on  the 
bones  of  Britain’s  ethi- 
cal foreign  policy, 
Robin  Cook  pledged  yester- 
day to  provide  new  money  for 
the  international  war  crimes 
tribunal  and  to  change  the 
rules  for  exporting  riot-con- 
trol equipment  and  small 
arms  to  oppressive  regimes. 

Addressing  an  audience  of 
leading  charities  and  aid 
agencies,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary set  out  12  practical 
points  he  said  could  help  im- 
prove the  observance  of 
human  rights  — a key  ♦‘homo 
of  Labour’s  global  agenda. 

"It  is  not  acceptable  to  try  to 
evade  our  obligation  by  plead- 
ing feat  there  Is  too  much  evil 
in  fee  world  for  us  to  put  It 
right.  Our  contribution  can 
make  a difference,"  he  said  In 
a detailed  follow-up  of  his  post- 
election mission  statement. 

“Tf  we  and  our  allies  main. 
tain  international  criticism, 
some  regimes  will  refrain 
from  excesses  of  violent 
repression.  If  we  and  others 
encourage  reform,  some 
countries  will  improve  their 
police  and  justice  systems." 

He  said  Britain  was  donat- 
ing £330,000  to  be  spent  on 
building  an  extra  courtroom 
for  the  war  crimes  tribunal  in 
The  Hague  to  speed  up  its 
work,  and  was  looking  for 
ways  to  provide  more  rush  for 
the  Rwanda  tribunal. 

Mr  Cook  said  the  results  of 
a Whitehall-wide  review  of 
the  criteria  used  in  the  licens- 
ing of  weapons  exports, 
which  was  started  last  month, 
would  be  published  shortly. 

"They  will  result  in 
changes  to  the  present  policy 
governing  the  licensing  of 
riot-control  vehicles,  small 
arms  and  other  equipment  for 
sale  to  the  security  forces  of 
certain  regimes,"  he  said. 

He  did  not  specify  which 
regimes  would  be  affected,  but 


it  is  highly  likely  that  he  wfll 
stop  the  sate  of  British  water 
cannon  and  armoured  cars  to 
Indonesia  after  evidence  that 
they  have  been  used  to  break 
up  demonstrations. 

It  seems  much  less  likely 
that  he  will  ban  the  sale  of 
Hawk  aircraft,  since  there  is 
no  conclusive  evidence  feat 
they  have  been  used  to  crush 
popular  unrest 

The  decision  relies  on  a dis- 
tinction between  internal 
repression  and  external  de- 
fence. But  some  non-govern- 
mental bodies  say  such  a dis- 
tinction misses  the  point 
because  the  purchase  of  arms 
confers  International 
respectability. 

In  a similar  vein,  Mr  Cook 
made  no  mention  of  Britain's 
£20  billion  Al-Yamamah  de- 
fence sales  deal  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  a regional  ally  with  a 
poor  human  rights  record. 

Non-governmental  organi- 
sations are  delighted  wife  Mr 
Cook's  habit  of  consultation 
— ■ yesterday’s  speech  fol- 
lowed a private  seminar  a 
fortnight  ago  — - but  want  to 
avoid  becoming  a rubber- 
stamp. 

As  the  Foreign  Secretary 
put  it:  "There  would  be  no 
point  in  an  organisation 
being  non-governmental  if  It 
merely  existed  to  agree  with 
fee  government  of  the  day." 

On  other  issues  Mr  Cook 
promised  to: 

P argue  for  the  continued 
suspension  of  Nigeria  from 
the  Commonwealth  unless 
there  was  a radical  transfor- 
mation in  Its  behaviour; 

□ support  folly  UN  sanctions 
against  Iraq; 

□ back  measures  to  ensure 
that  trade  contributed  to 
human  rights  rather  than  de- 
tracted from  them,  including 
efforts  to  stamp  out  child 
labour  and  exploitation; 

□ publish  an  annual  report 
on  the  British  government’s 
promotion  of  human  rights. 
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Cambodia  the  real 
loser  in  phony  war 
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Soldiers  may  be  going  through  the  motions  but  .|w^re! 
morale  and  the  economy  are  feeling  the  impact,  lil|p|§|  ijPl- 
writes  NickCumming-Bruce  in  Siem  Reap  ' 

BS^23ME2&?5  °E  I S*  Hun  Sen  lias  ( who  is  bad  any  more,"  admit- 1 Sen’s  political  ambitions. 

Eso  ahead  signalled  tank  the  upper  hand."  he  canfin-  ted  a noUceman.  Most  of  th»  inroo  natkr  hntalc 
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the  upper  hand,"  he  contln- 
fire  <m  royalist  troops.  Bursts  ued,  “but  I thinir  a civil  war 
of  automatic  weapons  fire  a has  started  in  Cambodia." 
few  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  There  is  precious  little  i 
made  clear  the  dangers  of  a denes  of  that  in  Siem  Rear 
guerrilla  counterstrike.  few  days  ago  tank  and  roc 


ted  a policeman. 


Most  of  the  large  new  hotels 


Seim  Reap  appears  to  have  I that  have  sprung  up  in  what 
escaped  the  brutal  settling  of  is  Cambodia's  top  tourist  des- 


There  is  precious  little  evi-  accounts  which  has  occurred  ttnatian  are  shut,  their  staff 
dense  of  that  in  Siem  Reap.  A nearer  the  capital,  where  laid  oft  Many  market  stalls 
tew  days  ago  tank  and  rocket  human-rights  monitors  are  boarded  shut  and  the 


.r  , ; ■ 
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fiFe  «*oed  around  the  pro-  report  40  executions  and  tnd-  bustle  has  vanished. 


blurted  a soldier  m vandal  capital  from  a front-  dents  such  as  the  torture  of  There  are  worries  too.  that 
h*?^  a*  he  lit  a dga-  line  20  miles  to  the  west.  Now  frrar  royalist  bodyguards  who  the  coup  may  slow  the  demise 
*^5®!  -2™  comrades  moved  the  front  line  is  retreating  had  their  eyes  gouged  out  be-  of  Pol  Pot’s  loyalists.  Prince 

2?*  a ?Jafre  “v “*ey  re8te<*  north,  sometimes  by  20  miles  fore  they  were  shot  Ranariddh's  contacts  with 

fr^wmat  is  a phony  war.  a toy.  There  are  unconfirmed  guerrilla  chiefs  from  the  last 

Troops  loyal  to  Cambodian  Demoralised  royalist  forces  reports  of  young  men  in  vil-  remaining  big  Khmer  Rouge 
strongman  Him  Sen  are  chas-  are  heavily  outnumbered  and  lages  being  shot  on  suspicion  base  in  northern  Cambodia 
mg  royalist  forces  through  outgunned,  short  of  fuel,  food  of  belonging  to  Pol  Pot’s  are  among  the  “illegal  acts" 

thafosn  given  nee  paddies  of  and  ammunition  and  are  put-  Khmt>r  Rouge,  and  locals  say  for  which  Mr  Hun  Sen  says  he 


from  what  is  a phony  war. 
Troops  loyal  to  Cambodian 


strongman  Hun  Sen  are  chas-  are  heavily  outnumbered  ahd 
tog  royalist  forces  through  outgunned,  short  of  fuel,  food 
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nMthern  Siem  Reap  province  ting  up  little  tight,  although  there  is  a widespread  anxiety  should  stand  trial. 

*w.  * at  57  Sneed  that  hnnm  in  fhv  than  rrvavr  honn  rlnmoiq  4ii.ni  wj  <kij  nn— . * w iv. -■■  - ■ 


at  a 5P®e*l  that  bodes  ill  for  they  may  have  slowed  the  that  the  bad  old  ways  of  com-  If  the  royalists  are  pushed 
those  followers  of  the  ousted  CPP  advance  by  blowing  up  munist  rule  — little  opportu-  by  CPP  forces  aD  the  way 

first  prime  minister.  Prince  bridges  in  recent  days.  nity  to  speak  freely  and  an  through  Siem  Reap  to  the 

Norodom  Ranariddh,  who  The  soldiers  of  both  sides  atmosphere  of  suspicion  — Thai  border,  wwia  analysts 
hold  herpes  of  turning  the  area  seem  as  united  by  war  wearl-  may  be  returning  fear  they  will  seek  wwnmnn 

into  a hotbed  of  resistance.  ness  as  they  are  divided  by  Such  apprehensions  go  cause  with  Pol  Pot’s  veterans 

The  presence  of  several  party  loyalties.  Only  weeks  hand  in  hand  with  the  eco-  and  help  to  defer  the  day 
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hundred  royalist  troops  in  ago  these  troops  were  at  least  notnic  price  Siem  Reap  is  al-  when  his  dwindling  move-  Soldier  Sot  Kream  is  typical  of  many  CPP  loyalists  — young  boys  heading  for  Cambodia  s frontline  with  only  a few 
Siem  Reap  town  when  Mr  nominally  on  the  same  side,  ready  paying  for  Mr  Hun  ment  finally  collapses.  months'  training  under  their  belts.  Many  would  otherwise  still  be  at  school  photograph:  wetwro  vogel 
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Siem  Reap  town  when  Mr  nominally  on  the  same  side,  ready  paying  for  Mr  Hun 
Hud  Sen  launched  his  coup  “Cambodia  bas  too  much 

against  the  prince  on  July  5 war,  it’s  no  good,”  sighed  CPP  

made  this  potentially  one  of  foot  soldier  Rithi  at  the  front. 
the  most  explosive  spots  In  “The  soldiers  are  doing  what 
Cambodia.  Royalists  have  their  commanders  tell  them." 
also  long  thought  of  a neigh-  And  for  all  the  sound  and 
bouring  province  on  the  bor-  fury  cf  the  intermittent  sheD- 
der  with  Thailand  as  a pass-  ing,  the  pursuers  — including 


ibis  resistance  base. 


a sizeable  number  of  barely 


But  the  royalist  command-  trained  troops  in  their  early 
er  in  Siem  Reap  backed  away  teens  — seem  as  tittle  bent  on 
from  confrontation,  the  destruction  as  the  pursued, 
troops  pulled  out  almost  with-  Only  a handful  of  casualties 
out  a shot  being  tired,  and  have  come  back  from  the 
swift  deplpymant  of  reinforce-  front,  and  apart  from  the 
meats  backing  Mr  Hun  Sen's  splintered  timbers  of  bridges, 
Cambodian  Peoples’  Party  the  villages  through  which 
(CPP)  has  swung  the  balance  the  troops  have  moved  show 
of  power  decisively  in  his  no  scars, 
flavour.  By  some  accounts  the  Such  restraint  Is  motivated 
retreating  royalist  command-  by  self-interest.  Many  in  the 
er  talks  regularly  with  his  villages  sympathise  with  the 
CPP  counterpart  by  radio  and  royalists  and  some  CPP 
there  are  rumours  that  a deal  troops  have  families  there.  . 


is  in  the  offing. 


But  hack  in  the  provincial 


“We- witi  fight  back  when  capital,  the  soldiers  have  left 
appropriate,  meaning  we  can  a civilian  population  gripped 
choose  when  and  where  to  hit  by  confusion  and  tear.  Few 
back,"  opposition  leader  Sam  know  the  reasons  behind  the 
Rainsy,  effectively  in  exile  ferocious  battles  ignited  by 
like  Prince  Ranariddh,  de-  the  coup  in  Phnom  Penh.  “1 
dared  from  Bangkok.  “For  don’t  know  who  is  good  and 


South  Australia  tries  to  woo 
visitors  with  nuclear  tourism 


v — — — , be  handed  back  to  its  tradi- 

Chf  utopftwr  Z3nn  in  Sydney  tional  Aboriginal  owners. 

At  Maralinga,  plans  are 
I BOB  contaminated  site  in  being  drawn  up  with  the 
I the  Australian  outback  TfamtJa  people,  who  were 
where  Britain  tested  removed  from  their  lands 
weapons  more  than  on  the  edge  of  the  Victoria 
40  years  ago  is  to  be  turned  Desert,  to  establish  a eul- 
Into  a tourist  resort,  the  tural  centre  on  the  history 
South  Australian  govern-  of  the  area. 


ment  said  yesterday. 

Caravan  and  camping  fa- 
cilities are  planned  for  the 
once-radloactive  area  at 
Maralinga  which  has  been 
guarded  and  off-limits  to 
the  public  since  the  tests 
ended  in  the  early  1960s. 

It  is  hoped  many  of  the 
15,000  Australians  who 
served  in  the  area,  as  well 
as  British  ex-servicemen. 


Dean  Brown,  the  Aborigi- 
nal affairs  minister,  said 
South  Australia  was  intent 
on  cornering  the  atomic 
tourism  market.  Tourists 
visiting  the  centre  would 
learn  about  the  atomic 
tests,  the  various  trigger 
devices  and  how  the  Ab- 
origines survived,  he  said. 

Seven  bombs  were  ex- 
ploded near  Maralinga. 


will  join  tourists  and  visit  Many  British  and  Austxa- 
the  former  atomic  test  sites,  llan  personnel,  as  well  as 
The  £50  million  clean-up  local  Aborigines,  claim  to 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  have  been  contaminated  by 
site  at  Mara»"ffiT  named  fallout  and  have  sought 
from  an  Aboriginal  word  compensation, 
for  thunder,  began  last  Despite  this,  the  tomtom 
year,  but  Is  not  yet  com-  industry  — Australia  s 
plete.  The  British  govern-  largest  earner  of  foreign 
ment  has  agreed  to  pay  half  currency— is  excited  at  the 


the  costs. 

The  state  government 
said  that  land  at  Emu  Field 
which  was  also  used  for  the 


prospect. 

Carol  Hancock,  the  chief 
executive  of  tourism  in 
South  Australia,  said 


politically  sensitive  British  40,000  years  of  Aboriginal 
tests  — the  subject  of  an  culture  in  the  desert  would 
Australian  royal  commis-  overcome  40  years  or  baa 
sion  in  the  1980s  — would  press  about  Maralinga. 


News  in  brief 


8 rar(ottt  rfitf*  as  17  times  in  the  back  and  tin- 
caoeis  tin?  «■»  <c>lpri  ng-  with  three  pistol 

mnf  Mllanses  Shots  to  the  head  outside  the 
TOUT  COliapsca  office  of  his  paper  hi  San  Luis 

Eight  died  and  dozens  were  Rio  Colorado. — AP. 
hurt  when  the  ceiling  of  a dor-  lmmavie 
mltory  collapsed  at  a military  - ^ 

college  In  western  Siberia.  Siugapmehastome 
The  Russian  emergencies  issue  of  the  Bnti&h 


Singapore  bas  banned  the  July 
issue  of  the  British  edition  of 


«S£SSiSSi  vogue  because 

tewato  the  site,  said  three  “condmi^^  ^noting  the 
people  could  he  heard  under  use  of  drugs”.— af. 


the  rubble  and  42  were  in  bos-  Written  Off 
pitaL— Reuter.  A Belgian  pensioner  whose 

Journalist  killed  hobby  was  ual^g^gims 

B«*mUn  Ho«s  GonsSte  a 
north  Mexican  newspaper 

proprietor  who  campaigned  and 

against  drug  trafficking  and  list  of  his  tuns  “"T 
KSlSu^wSsbot  gun  enthusiasts. — Reuter. 


Journalist  killed 


IS  YOUR  BUSINESS  SUFFERING! 

mMmTam OTucniring  & s»*g  of  a burinos  ««***£ 

continue  to  trade  wWte  doing *o  paying  a 

bticboimover.a  period  of  up  to  awesto 

bean  able  to  write  off  as  much  ax  80%  of  what  a busness  owes  to 

ywfwe cm  *ffl  sblv. die  probten  “y^ben^nocyourcrejwr^  , 
Wti  Bquktelon  or  bankruptcy  P*"** ! 
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Now  you  can  experience:;  $ie>; 


Or,  without  having  to  pay  a deposit,  put 
yourself  behind  the  wheel  with  monthly 
payments  of  £199,®  12.1%  APR,  plus 
optional  final  payment 
For  more  information  call  0345  21 11  21. 


from£99’ 

A MONTH. 

12.3% 
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Pensions  for  the  poor 

Better-off  people  will  have  to  pay  a bit  more 


A POLITICAL  party  which  declines  to 
be  bold  about  pensions  in  opposition,  is 
unlikely  to  become  more  radical  in 
government  True  to  its  cautious  oppo- 
sition days,  Labour  maintained  a cir- 
cumspect approach  yesterday.  After  18 
years  in  opposition  with  numerous  pen- 
sion policy  proposals  and  reviews. 
Labour  set  up  yet  another  review  yes- 
terday. Now  they  are  in  government 
Moreover,  they  were  forced  to  have 
another  review  after  the  welfare  war 
which  broke  out  at  the  last  annual 
Labour  party  conference.  Barbara  Cas- 
tle. the  social  security  heroine  of  an 
earlier  era,  rightly  condemned 
Labour’s  current  policy  but  her  own 
alternative  plan  was  equally  flawed. 
Harriet  Harman,  the  new  Social  Secu- 
rity Secretary,  rightly  refers  in  her 
feature  on  the  opposite  page  to  the 
importance  of  achieving  a sustainable 
consensus  on  pensions.  Ironically,  even 
before  she  seeks  a bipartisan  agree- 
ment, she  will  have  to  heal  the  div- 
isions within  her  own  party.  As  a first 
step,  Jack  Jones,  the  former  union 
leader  and  Barbara’s  ally,  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  review. 

Like  other  age  groups,  pensioners 
emerged  from  18  years  of  Conservative 
rule  in  three  tiers.  At  the  top  there  was 
considerable  prosperity.  The  richest  20 
per  cent  saw  their  income  rise  by  70  per 
cent  in  real  terms.  Indeed,  the  richest 
150.000  are  all  paying  top  rate  income 
tax.  But  at  the  bottom,  there  is  a far 
different  tale.  Almost  four  million  are 
dependent  on  means-tested  benefits  and 
a further  one  million  who  ought  to  be 
claiming  are  not  On  average  this  group 
is  losing  £700  a year.  The  pensioners  at 
the  bottom,  with  no  occupational  or 
private  pension  but  only  the  state  basic, 
have  been  particularly  hit  by  the  1980 
Act  which  broke  the  pension  link  with 
earnings.  Single  pensioners  have  lost 
£20  a week  and  married  couples  £30.  A 
basic  state  pension,  which  was  worth  21 


per  cent  of  average  male  earnings  in 
1979,  has  now  shrunk  to  14  per  cent  and 
is  scheduled  to  fall  to  nine  per  cent  by 
2020.  Try  surviving  on  £62.45  a week  — 
a mere  £8.90  a day  to  cover  all  needs. 
Like  other  age  groups,  pensioners  have 
seen  the  income  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  widen  dramatically.  In  the  middle 
are  millions  who  also  have  good  cause 
to  grumble  — like  the  six  million  per- 
suaded to  switch  from  occupational  to 
private  pensions  only  to  discover  they 
had  lost  security,  stability  and  cash. 

Both  sides  of  the  Labour  Party  pro- 
duced inadequate  responses.  Old 
Labour,  steered  by  Barbara  Castle, 
wanted  an  across-the-board  increase  (£5 
a week  for  single  pensioners,  £8  for 
couples)  which  would  have  produced 
little  benefit  for  the  poor.  Millions 
would  have  been  no  better  off  merely 
losing  some  of  their  means-tested  bene- 
fits, while  the  £20,000  plus  pensioners 
would  have  been  given  an  increase  they 
did  not  need.  New  Labour  was  equally 
ineffective  only  committed  to  a price- 
index  for  the  basic  (which  would  mean 
the  pension  would  continue  to  decline 
vis-a-vis  average  pay)  and  a vague  as- 
sortment of  second  pensions. 

Now  it  is  to  try  again.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  Harriet  Harman's 
analysis  opposite.  A new  generation  of 
workers  will  find  themselves  having  to 
support  more  retired  people  while 
being  required  to  take  more  responsi- 
bility for  building  up  their  own  second 
pension  funds.  Labour  is  right  to  ex- 
plore with  the  private  sector  new  ways 
in  which  the  people  Beveridge  left  out 
— casual  workers,  part-time  workers, 
the  disabled  and  carers  — can  be  given 
second  pensions.  But,  like  the  Austra- 
lians, they  should  also  redistribute:  the 
higher  the  second  pension  rises  above 
national  average  pay,  the  less  basic 
pension  is  paid  out  Only  by  means- 
testing the  rich,  will  there  be  sufficient 
resources  for  the  poor. 


Mr  Cook  puts  down  his  marker 

Now  we  must  await  the  result  of  his  good  intentions 


THE  FOREIGN  Secretary's  view  of  the 
relationship  between  human  rights  and 
British  foreign  policy  was  worth  hear- 
ing yesterday.  It  was  not  quite  the 
“vision"  which  it  claimed  to  be,  and  its 
smooth  presentation  allowed  no  oppor- 
tunity for  direct  questioning.  But  as 
several  of  the  NGOs  have  commented, 
Robin  Cook's  positive  approach  makes 
a refreshing  change  after  years  of  Tory 
rule  in  which  human  rights  groups 
were  patronised  or  brushed  aside.  A 
dialogue  between  government,  busi- 
ness, and  the  NGOs  is  worth  entering 
into.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  co- 
optation, but  Mr  Cook’s  own  words  may 
be  cited:  there  would  be  no  point  in  an 
organisation  being  non-governmental  if 
it  merely  existed  to  agree  with  the 
government  of  the  day. 

The  specific  measures  announced  by 
Mr  Cook  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  wel- 
come. Publication  of  an  annual  report 
on  British  policy  will  provide  a regular 
opportunity  for  appraisal.  It  should  cast 
light  on  under-reported  areas  such  as 
the  UN  committees.  The  commitment  to 
raise  the  cases  of  prisoners  of  con- 
science in  bilateral  meetings  with  the 
“relevant  regimes”  is  significant  — so 
long  as  the  results  are  logged  in  the 
annual  report.  Too  often  it  has  been 
unclear  whether,  or  how  vigorously, 
such  cases  are  made:  ambassadors  have 
been  known  to  brush  aside  the  docu- 
mentation supplied  to  them.  A hard 
look  at  the  UK  Military  Training  Assis- 
tance Scheme  is  overdue.  The  notion 
that  military  officers  from  repressive 


regimes  can  be  “trained”  in  the  princi- 
ples of  human  rights  is  debatable — and 
in  some  cases  laughable.  To  divert  the 
money  elsewhere,  including  finance  for 
the  media  in  such  regimes,  would  pro- 
vide much  better  value.  Mr  Cook's 
point  that  the  British  media  should  do 
more  to  help  them  is  well  taken. 

In  broader  terms  Mr  Cook's  speech 
could  hardly  succeed  in  squaring  the 
familiar  circle  raised  by  this  difficult 
issue.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  in 
file  long  term  higher  ethical  standards 
are  good  for  British  business.  But  is 
anyone  listening  in  the  defence  pro- 
curement industry?  It  is  good  to  hear 
that  Mr  Cook's  commitment  on  human 
rights  is  part  of  a government  policy 
coordinated  with  the  new  Department 
of  International  Development  It  would 
be  better  if  the  Minister  of  Defence  had 
been  included  in  the  enterprise. 

The  strength  of  this  new  initiative 
will  be  measured  by  results:  the  review 
now  under  way  of  criteria  for  licensing 
weapons  will  be  its  first  test  with  Indo- 
nesia very  high  on  the  list  If  the  dues 
are  read  correctly,  Mr  Cook  is  intend- 
ing to  ban  sales  of  riot  control  vehicles 
and  small  arms  to  Jakarta  — but  not 
the  Hawk  jets.  This  will  be  a disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  argue  convincingly 
that  the  type  of  weapon  is  less  impor- 
tant than  the  approval  which  it  implies 
for  the  regime  concerned.  There  will  be 
other  tests,  and  perhaps  other  disap- 
pointments. But  Mr  Cook  has  put  down 
a significant  marker:  he  should  not 
mind  being  held  to  it 


If  London  badly  needs  a mayor  ... 

How  come  it  appears  to  have  performed  so  well  without  one? 


THE  CONSERVATIVES'  decision  to 
back  an  elected  mayor  for  London  is 
one  of  the  biggest  metropolitan  about- 
foces  since  Dick  Whittington  ran  away 
from  London  only  to  turn  back  at 
Holloway  when  be  heard  the  peal  of 
Bow  Bells.  It  is,  of  course,  a welcome 
change.  Even  though  it  doesn't  go  for 
enough  — it  foils  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  coordinating  transport,  educa- 
tion, inward  investment  and  other  in- 
frastructural initiatives  — it  is  a stride 
in  the  right  direction.  These  days  prac- 
tically everyone  acknowledges  that 
London  needs  some  form  of  strategic 
authority. 

But  this  doesn’t  answer  the  fascinat- 
ing question  — why  .is  it  that  London 
has  been  acclaimed  the  world's  coolest 
city  during  the  period  when  it  didn’t 
have  any  governing  body  at  all? 
Whether  this  marks  the  triumph  of 
anti-planning  over  planning,  of  anarchy 
over  government  or  of  predetermina- 


tion over  free  will  Is  a matter  that 
future  historians  will  have  to  grapple 
with.  The  truth  is  we  don't  really  know 
what  makes  our  cities  glow.  Twenty 
years  ago  London  had  no  Michelin 
rated  three-star  restaurants  while  Pro- 
vence had  three.  Now  London  has  three 
and  Provence  has  none  and  gourmets 
are  starting  to  talk  about  London  as  the 
gourmet  capital  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  club  capital  and  the  arts  capital 
Curiously,  the  squeeze  on  the  arts  and 
art  colleges  during  the  1980s  seems  to 
have  produced  vitality  out  of  adversity; 
a kind  of  intellectual  Dunkirk  spirit 
And  it  will  presumably  get  better  as  all 
the  lottery-funded  projects  including 
the  new  Banks  ide  art  gallery  and  a 
revamped  South  Bank,  not  to  mention 
the  Millennium  Experience  at  Green- 
wich, come  on  stream.  None  of  this 
undermines  the  need  for  planning  and 
decent  infrastructure.  But  it  is  is  amaz- 
ing what  can  be  done  without  them. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Tony  Blair, 
please  note 


Why  PR  is  OK  for  MEPs  ^ 


IF  THE  Prime  Minister  does 
indeed  divert  lottery  fends 
from  projects  such  as  the  Mil- 
lennium Arts  Centre  in  Car- 
diff whilst  maintaining  the 
mammoth  spending  on  the 
Greenwich  project  so  beloved 
of  his  cohorts,  this  would  be 
an  example  of  political  sleaze 
on  a grand  scale  (Blair  raids 
lottery  for  ElbiHion,  July  17). 

TO  pay  lip  service  to  devolu- 
tion to  Wales  whilst  virtually 
axing  the  flagship  project  for 
the  arts  in  its  capital  would 
be  quite  indefensible.  Welsh 
Opera,  and  the  arts  in  Wales 
In  general,  deserve  much 
more  than  the  ephemera  in- 
volved at  Greenwich. 

Our  project  is  based  on 
long-standing  achievement 
and  aspirations,  rather  than 
delusions  of  grandeur. 

HP  Jones. 

S Hen!  Wingfield, 

Eglwys, 

Newydd. 

Cardiff  CF4 1NJ. 


YOUR  article  (Cash  plea  for 
speed  cameras  after  road 


I speed  cameras  after  road 
death  toll  slashed,  July  17) 
about  the  dramatic  reduction 
in  serious  accidents  as  a 
result  of  speed  cameras  in 
west  London  illustrates  why 
the  Government  must  get 
more  such  cameras. 

By  adding  a supplement  of, 
say,  £10  to  the  fine  to  cover 
administrative  egcpgnsi»s,  in 
the  same  way  that  a court 
orders  a motorist  convicted  of 
an  offence  to  pay  costs,  money 
would  be  recycled  to  pay  the 
local  authority  or  police  auth- 
ority's costs.  The  authority 
could  then  buy  more  cameras. 
Even  the  Treasury  would  be 
happy  with  this  plan,  because 
more,  cameras  mean  more 
income. 

David  Chidgey  MP. 

Liberal  Democrat 
Transport  Spokesman. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  OAA. 


BRITAIN  must  move  to  a 
system  of  proportional 
representation  for  elec- 
tions to  the  European  parl- 
iament (Blair  backs  PR  voting 
for  Euro  poll,  July  15). 

The  current  system  is  not 
only  out  of  step  with  every 
other  EU  country  but,  by  at- 
tempting to  mirror  the  West- 
minster model  of  constitu- 
ency representation,  creates 
vast  super-constituencies 
which  are  impossible  to 
directly  represent.  The  cur- 
rent system  also  fails  ade- 
quately to  allocate  seats  on 
the  basis  of  votes  cast;  instead 
the.  winner  takes  all  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  voters  are  not 
represented. 

In  the  Labour  Party  there  is 
a further  problem  feat  MEPs 
are  accountable  to  Euro-con- 
stituency Labour  parties 
which  are  often  obscure  and 
poorly  attended,  leading  to 
some  MEPs  being  unrepre- 
sentative of  mainstream 
Labour  opinion. 

Paul  Richards. 

109  Hammersmith  Bridge  Road, 
London  W6  6D A 


ing  system  — and  almost  the 
only  one  never  to  have  elected 
Green  MEPs.  This  is  despite 
the  feet  that  in  1989.  the  UK 
Green  Party  polled  the  high- 
est percentage  vote  of  any 
Green  Party  ever,  almost  15 
per  cent  which  under  PR 
would  have  returned  12 
MEPs. 

David  Taylor. 

Principal  Speaker, 

Green  Party, 

Lockyers  Farm,- 
Somerset  TA11 6PE. 


foist  their  lists  on  the 
electorate. 

(CUr)  Laurence  N Mann. 

72  Northcote  Road, 

Middlesex  TW1  IP  A 


I FIND  it  astonishing  that 
anyone  can  consider  the  In- 


IN  your  Leader  (July  16). 
you  note  that  the  core  of  the 


YbU  PERPETUATE  the 
myth  that  the  Alternative 


AFTER  almost  25  years  in 
the  political  wilderness. 


#^the  political  wilderness, 
due  to  an  archaic  and  grossly 
unfair  voting  system,  UK 
Greens  will  finally  have  a real 
chance  of  getting  parliamen- 
tary representation. 

Britain  Is  the  only  country 
in  the  EU  not  using  a PR  vot- 


■ myth  that  the  Alternative 
Vote  system  is  a system 
which  gives  Proportional 
Representation  (Voters  may 
get  five  PR  systems,  July  17). 

This  is  not  the  case.  AV 
under-represents  smaller 
parties  just  as  first-past-the- 
post  does,  and  does  not  give 
electors  choice  within  politi- 
cal parties  as  would  Single 
Transferable  Vote  in  multi- 
member  constituencies. 

It  Is  likely  that  AV  in  the 
May  elections  would  have 
given  Labour  an  even  more 
disproportionate  majority. 
When  the  referendum  comes, 
it  must  offer  voters  a genuine 
choice,  between  the  status 
quo,  and  a proportional  sys- 
tem which,  unlike  the  list 
system  contemplated  for 
Euro-elections,  does  not  give  j 
party  bosses  (from  any  party)  j 
the  untrammelled  right  to ! 


■you  note  that  the  core  of  the 
necessary  legislation  already 
exists.  So  it  does.  The  MEPs 
from  Northern  Ireland  have 
been  elected  by  the  Single 
Transferable  Vote -form  of 
proportional  representation 
since  1979. 

Not  only  does  the  legisla- 
tion exist,  but  the  regulations 
have  been  fried  and  tested, 
while  In  addition  there  is  a 
pool  of  experienced  returning 
officers  whose  experience  can 
be  drawn  upon. 

An  education  campaign  of 
the  kind  undertaken  in  N Ire- 
land in  1972  would  ensure  the 
electors  understood  what  is 
required  of  them  when  vot- 
ing. The  introduction  of  the 
Single  Transferable  Vote 
would  ensure  the  MEPs  be- 
come -accountable  to  those  to 
whom  they  should  be  ac- 
countable — the  voters. 

Eric  Syddique. 

Chief  Executive, 

Electoral  Reform  Society. 

6 Chancel  Street. 

London  SEl  0UU. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address.  We  may  edit  letters: 
shorter  ones  are  more  likely  to 
appear. 


I anyone  can  consider  the  in- 
troduction of  tuition  foes  can 
help  the  working  classes  into 
higher  education  (Students 
face  annual  bill  of  £1.000  for 
tuition;  July  17).  From  a 
working  class  background.  I 
went  to  university  and  ob- 
tained my  degree  and  then 
studied  for  my  PhD  and  am 
now  doing  research  work. 
However,  contemplating  the 
debt  and  hardship  suffered  by 
the  current  undergraduates.  I 
can  assure  the  government 
that  I would  not  have  been 
able  to  do  this  now. 

To  introduce  a 'Mop-up"  fee 
is  to  introduce  an  extremely 
high  level  of  taxation  through 
the  hack  door  on  a minority 
group.  It  would  be  for  fairer 
to  ask  those  of  us  who  are  bet- 
ter off  to  pay  for  shortfalls  by 
an  increase  in  income  tax.  We 
consistently  hear  that  the 
only  people  to  benefit  from 
higher  education  are  the 
graduates,  but. it  is  these  very 
people  who  go  on  to  manage 
(for  industries,  teach  our  chil- 
dren'and  perform  surgery. 

We  will  be  back  to  the  days 
of  old.  when  only  the  rich 
could  afford  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  higher  education. 
Today's  students  are  tomor- 
row's future  — don't  break 
their  spirit  before  they  start. 
K Johnson. 

University  of  Keele. 

Keele,  StaffoST5  5BG. . 


Case  dismissed  Aculdesac 


MARCEL  Berlins  (Why- 
Bar’s  man  called  last 


In  brief ... 


Marbles  and  other  war  games 


PERHAPS  National  Her- 
itage Secretary  Chris 


wr  itage  Secretary  Chris 
Smith  (Age  of  consent  goes  up 
in  smoke.  July  15)  can  explain 
why  it  is  all  right  for  a 15-year- 
old  to  buy  National  Lottery 
scratdacards  where  he  or  she 
can  win  £50,000,  but  must  wait 
another  two  years  before  they 
can  play  a fruit  machine 
where  they  might  win  a maxi- 
mum of  £10? 

Warren  Newman- 
Chief  Executive.  Bacta. 

6 All  Saints  Street, 

London  Nl  9RQ, 


JUST  days  after  being  given 
the  go-ahead  to  run  Brit- 


wthe  go-ahead  to  run  Brit- 
ain’s first  child  jail.  Group  4 
has  won  the  round  the  world 
yacht  race,  soundly  beating  the 
entry.  Save  the  Children. 
Given  this  expertise  in  nauti- 
cal matters,  the  contract  to  run 
Her  Majesty’s  Prison  Hulk 
Weare  is  surely  in  the  bag. 
Mark  GrindrtxL 
Howard  League  for 
Penal  Reform. 

708  Holloway  Road, 

London  N19  3NL. 


I THINK  tt  Is  charming  that 
Prince  Charles  is  retumine 


■Prince  Charles  is  returning 
to  his  first  love  and  has  not, 
like  others  in  his  position, 
used  his  wealth  and  position  to 
buy  a trophy  wife. 

Thalia  D Campbell, 
dangers,  Ynslas,  Borth. 
Ceredigion  SY245JU. 


1 A/HHJ3  I wholeheartedly 
VV  support  Isabel  Hilton’s 
appeal  for  the  return  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles  to  Greece,  we 
should  be  wary  of  special 
pleading  (Time  to  make 
Greeks  a gift  erf  their  Marbles, 
July  16). 

Just  because  Greece  is  a fel- 
low member  of  Nato.  the : 
European  Union  and  the  1 
Council  of  Europe  it  does  not  1 
make  this  particular  case  erf 
cultural  theft  more  urgent 1 
than  many  Others. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  the 
Marbles  are  “at  the  heart  of 
Greek  cultural  identity"  any 
more  than,  for  example,  the 
ivories  and  bronzes  looted 
from  the  Oba’s  palace  at 
Benin  are  for  the  Edo  people 
of  Nigeria. 

Rejoining  Uhesoo  has  sig- 
nalled that  Britain  is  no 
longer  going  to  maintain  a 
stand  of  imperial  isolation 
towards  global  concerns 
about  cultural  property  rights 
and  the  illegal  trade  in  antiq- 
uities (of  which  London  has 
become  a notorious  centre). 
Chris  Smith  wants  to  develop 
a new  and  more  appropriate 
attitude.  This  could  be 
achieved  by  a dialogue  be- 
tween British  institutions 
and  countries  (including 


Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
Greece  and  India  and  Nigeria) 
which  feel  that  historical  in- 
justices have  been  committed. 
The  British  Museum,  for  one, 
has  arrogantly  hidden  behind 
a legal  let-out  clause  and 
refused  rational  discussion. 
Peter  Murphy. 

Bamholme, 

South  Park  Lane, 
Bletchlngley, 

Surrey  RHl  4NE. 


ISABEL  HILTON  writes  that 
“for  centuries,  cultured 


l“for  centuries,  cultured 
Britons  have  studied  ancient 
Greece  For  "cultured" 
read  “upper  and  upper- 
middle  class"  and  you’ve  got 
it  The  Elgin  Marbles  appeal 
like  nothing  else  because  the 
classics  were  part  of  elite 
British  education,  not  be- 
cause of  their  Intrinsic  value. 

By  all  means  let  the  new 
government  undertake  resti- 
tution of  stden  art  works,  or 
compensation  where  that's 
more  appropriate.  But  let’s 
give  priority  to  the  worst 
cases  of  Imperialist  looting. 
Berate  Grant's  campaign  on 
the  Benin  Bronzes  might  be  a 
good  place  to  begin. 

John  Wilson. 
8AgmcourtRoad, 

London  NW3  2PD. 


IViBar’s  man  called  last 
orders  on  fees,  July  16)  cites, 
as  apparently  rewarding  for 
the  barristers  concerned,  a 
lengthy  case  of  alleged  child 
abuse. 

In  feet,  in  a recent  case  that 
closely  fits  this  description 
(Regina  v Cross  and  others,  at 
Bristol  Crown  Court),  the  de- 
fence team  early  on  argued 
that  there  was  no  case  to 
answer.  The  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service  (abetted  by  the 
tabloid  press)  nonetheless 
persisted  with  the  case  for  a 
total  of  some  three  months 
and,  following  a fell  acquittal, 
the  jury  took  the  remarkable 
step  of  expressing  to  the  then 
Lord  Chancellor  its  concern 
at  the  inappropriateness  erf 
the  prosecution  of  the  case. 

Unusual,  perhaps,  but  here 
at  least  It  it  was  not  the  fat 1 
cats  trying  to  line  their  pock- ; 
ets,  but  the  CPS  and  public 
paranoia  persisting  in  using 
taxpayers’  money  to  do  so. 
CRH11L 

Stoney  Bridge  House,  1 

Castle  Hm,  , 

Axminster  EX13  5RL. 


IMJfiLLLAM  Rodgers,  Trans- 
If  port  Secretary  1976-79, 


11  port  Secretary  1976-79, 
writes  about  the  golden  era 
when  he  “announced  an  end 
to  massive  road  buQdlng  and 
a move  to  public  transport*’ 
(The  hard  old  road,  July  16). 

The  Annual  Abstract  of 
Statistics  says  different  1,283 
km  of  new  roads  were  built  in 
1976.  Lord  Rodgers  took  over 
and  road  building  increased 
to  1,556  km  in  1977,  and  in- 
creased again  to  1.714  km  in 
1978.  staying  near  that  high 
level  in  1979. 

Lord  Rodgers’  “move  to 
public  transport”:  In  19T6-79 
he  increased  London  Trans- 
port bus  fares  by  52  per  cent 
and  Tube  feres  by  65  per  cent 
white  sharply  cutting  both 
bus  and  tube  services. 

Archway  knows  Lord  Rod- 
gers as  the  man  whose  Minis- 
try tried  to  smash  through 
the  Archway  motorway 
which  would  have  tripled 
traffic  through  north 
London. 

George  Stern. 

6 Eton  Court, 

6 Shepherds  Hill, 

London  N6  5AF. 


A Country  Diary 


Youth  censors  are  talking  junk 


EMfOULD  Mike  Pokorny 
WW  (Letters,  Jane  16)  be  so 
dismissive  of  Versace's  skflia  if 
he  had  been  a great  footballer? 
Equally  as  “useless”,  but  much 
more  masculine. 

John  Warburton. 

16  Easter  Road, 

Edinburgh  EH7  5RG. 


CARNEGIE  medal  winner 
Melvin  Burgess  is  abso- 


WAS  the  Mir  space  station 
built  by  Lada? 


W built  by  Lada? 

JE  Bradshaw. 
Knavenhffl  Farm, 

Akferminster, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Warwickshire  CV37  SPQ. 


V-/Melvin  Burgess  is  abso- 
lutely right  to  criticise  youth 
literature  “censors”  for  being 
hopelessly  out  of  date  in  their , 
view  of  what  young  people 
want  to  read  (Children's 
author  rails  at  youth  litera- 
ture censors,  July  16).  In  a 
week  which  has  been  domi- 
nated by  stories  on  the  age  of , 
consent,  teenage  smoking. , 
drug  use  and  alcopops,  the 
importance  of  providing  fee-' 
trial  information  to  young  | 
people  so  that  they  can  make  ! 
informed  decisions  about  I 


their  lives  is  surely  all  the 
more  apparent 
Last  year  teenage  maga- 
zines were  attacked  for  hon- 
estly addressing  the  reality  of 
young  people's  lives,  this  year 
literature  is  attacked.  Fiction 
is  a highly  effective  medium 
for  communicating  with 
young  people  about  issues 
that  are  Important  to  them. 
Bernard  Donoghue. 

Chair, 

London  Youth  Matters, 
Pastures  Youth  Centre. 

Davies  Lane, 

London  Ell  3DR. 


WICKEN  FEN:  This  wetland 
reserve,  pride  erf  the  property 
portfolio  of  the  National  Trust 
in  East  Anglia,  stands  like  an 
Island  in  the  vast  acres  of  rich 
cultivated  farmland  which 
surround  It  It  is  the  farmland 
which  has  sunk  through 
drainage  over  200  years, 
Wicken  Fen  as  a surviving 
remnant  of  the  Great  Fen 
remains  at  its  natural  leveL  It 
also  remains  a natural  envi- 
ronment with  a rich  range  of : 
birds,  vegetation  and  insects. 1 
Beeping  it  wet  with  the  alka-  i 
line  water  coming  off  chalk- 1 
land  to  the  east,  through  the  1 
use  of  deeply  sunk  waterproof  ■ 
membranes,  must  have  been  a ; 
major  pre-occupation  in 
recent  years  of  low  rainfall  j 
Euromoney  is  currently  being  j 
spent  on  habitat  improvement 
in  the  hope  that  the  bittern  i 
will  return  as  a breeding' 
species  to  the  fen.  Bitterns 
overwinter  in  small  numbers  1 
and  expanding  the  reed  beds  - 
may  convince  them  to  risk  a 
nesting  experience.  Bearded 
tits  and  marsh  harriers  may . 
also  be  incidental  beneficia- 
ries of  this  programme.  The 
Biodiversity  Steering  Group 


has  made  the  Trust  the  lend 
partner  In  efforts  to  locate  a 
once-common  long  horn  beetle 
that  has  not  actually  been 
seen  here  for  over  a decade. 
The  beetle  may  well  be  In  the 
fen  for  it  feeds  on  the  willow 
which  Is  common  here  but, 
with  scientific  interest  now 
focused  on  it,  it  will  be  n red 
letter  day  when  obenxt  uadata 
Is  actually  seen  and  Identified 
perhaps  whilst  emerging  from 
a a tiny  hole  drilled  from  the 
interior  of  an  upper  branch  in 
willow.  Gale’s  Honey,  who 
clearly  have  reason  to  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  the 
wad  honey  bee  are  fending 
further  clearance  to  to  restore 
wild  flower  meodowland  in 
the  fen  where  comfoey  and 
meadowsweet,  orchid  and 
marsh  thistle  will  bring  joy  to 
the  heart  of  the’ foraging  bee. 
As  wo  proceeded  at  a stately 
pace  along  Wicken  Lode,  the 
emperor  dragonfly  In  tasteful 
blue  flew  overhead.  The 
brown  of  the  hawker  offered  a 
contrast  as  the  bow»  of  the 
lighter  gently  brushed  askte 
the  encroaching  stalks  of  high 
summer  on  the  fen  waterway. 

COLIN  LtfCKHURST 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


«N  the  House  of  Lords,  fan- 
pertinentquestidmsare 
posed  about  Mangy  Man- 
delson,  the  lissom  MP  for 
HartiepooL  Lord  Hffl-Nor- 
ton,  the  UFO-besotted  for- 
mer Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 

has  asked  whatMandy  - 
costs,  and  toe  written. 

■ answer  freon  Labour’s 
leader  in  the  Lords,  Ivor 
Richard,  is  intriguing.  “The 
forecast  total  cost  of  the 
officeof  the  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  daring  tha 
current  financial  year  is," 
wait  for  it,  wait  for  it, 

•*£373, 000”.  Good  grief, 
-what  a lot  of  money  for  a 

man  with  no  portfolio.  An.  . 
swering  Lord  Hill-Norton's 
. follow-up  question  about 
■ Usataffand  their  duties, 1 
Lard  Richard  reveals  that  * 
MSndy  lias  two  private  sec- 
retaries supporting  him '‘In 
bis  responsfoiltties  for  im- 
plementation and  presen ta- 
tton  of  government  policy”, 
a diary  secretary,  and  two 
personal  secretaries.  “He 
also  has  an.  Adviser,  Oofy 
Wegg-Prosser.  not  paid  for 
by  the  government.*'  No 
manicurist  then?  A staff  of 
six  for  keeping  an  eye  on 

Whitehall  and  ffrirfifng  -ura-h 
the  Dome . . .God  have 
mercy  on  the  Exchequer 
when  Man  dy  gets  his 
portfolio. 


1 
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A ND  so  to  the  Book  of 
Mm  the  Month,  The  Quest 
^^Por  God  by  my  sane 
and  rational  friend  Paul 
Johnson.  From  the  DIY 
prayer  section  at  the  back, 
we  begin  with  “Prayer  to  be 
said  by  a princess  beset  by 
troubles”.  Yon  may  kneel  or 
not,  as  you  choose.  “Al- 
mighty and  eternal  God 
who  rules  over  all  the  states 
and  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  and  pity  on  me, 
called  as  I am  to  serve  in  a 
high  place . . .Almighty 
God,  be  at  my  side  always  to 
assist  me  in  my  perplexities. 
Forgive  me  my  past  faults 
and  foolish  errors.  Vouch- 
safe me  succour  at  the 
hands  ofLevantine  grocers, 
O Lord,  and  render  success- 
folmy  efforts.**  I have  a nag- 
ging suspicion  that  an  in- 
vention, or  “falsehood”, 
may  have  crept  in  some- 
where above,  and  if  so  I too  1 
ask  forgiveness. 


faahi<m  filing  off  French 
competition),  the  Elizabe- 
thans and  their  voluptuous 
apparel.  Bean  Brummel  and 
English  dandles.  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  Smrile  Row  smooth- 
ies. Teddy  Boys  and.  of 
course,  Vivienne  Westwood 
and  Malcolm  Madaren.  Not 
to  forget  those  historical  char- 
acters we  remember  as  much 
for  their  froeks  and  haircuts 
as  their  life  and  times:  Edith 
Sitwell,  Lord  Byron,  Law- 
rence of  Arabia.  Augustus 
Northmore  Welby  Pugin.  Eric 
Gin.  the  Bloomsbury  set  and 
Charleston  gang. 

Think,  too,  of  our  guards- 
men in  skin-tight  scarlet 
tunics  and  outrageous  fur 
busbies,  our  judges  in  wacky 
wigs,  crazy  Mack  dresses, 
stockings  and  suspenders  — 
and  that's  just  the  men  — of 
Beefeaters  and  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners in  summer,  of  Scots- 
men in  kilts  and  sporrans  on 
Bum’s  Night,  of  the  Welsh  in 
druid  togas  at  Eisteddfods  and 
cardinals  and  bishops  at 
Christmas  and  Easter. 


So.  Who’s  to 
blame  for  Di’s 
behaviour? 


VISITORS  to  London, 
especially  from  Ver- 
sace's Italy,  are  aston- 
ished by  the  wealth  of 
dress  they  see  on  Britain's 
streets.  In  London,  especially, 
our  plumage  may  not  be 
splendid,  but  it’s  often  fasci- 
nating and  more  than  occa- 
sionally outrageous.  Italians 
tend  to  dress  in  civilian  uni- 
forms, as  do  Americans:  the 
British,  at  their  best,  revel  in 
non-conformity,  but  can  put 
on  a good,  disciplined  fashion 
show  when  required  (Chelsea 
Fashion  Week,  the  Trooping 
of  the  Colour,  Ronnie  Kray's 
funeral — the  latter  enlivened 
as  much  by  the  cast  of  charac- 
ters as  by  the  sheer  volume  of 
Versace  on  display.) 

Dressing  in  subfosc  suits 
and  dowdy  twin-sets  has  been 
a way  of  life  in  Britain  for  no 
more  than  a few  decades. 
Doing  a Gordon  Brown  (a 
bank  clerk’s  “lounge”  suit  for 
all  occasions,  special  or  mat- 
ter-of-fact) would  have  been 
iintiiinimhip  at  almost  any 
time  over  the  past  millen- 
nium. The  poor  have  only 
dressed  down  because  they 
have  had  no  choice,  while 
rationing  after  the  second 
world  war  pressed  a Utility 
spirit  on  the  nation’s  ward- 
robe . 

The  English  were,  argu- 
ably. at  their  most  sartorially  : 
flamboyant  during  the  reign  j 
of  Elizabeth  L The  Queen  her- 
self wore  the  most  spectacular 
outfits  — silk  dresses  embroi- 
dered with  suns,  moons,  in- 
sects, eyes  and  ears — and  her 
courtiers  aimed  to  comple- 
ment her  gorgeous  style.  This 
was,  of  course,  an  age  in 
which  capitalism,  hanking, 
piracy  and  international 
trade  really  took  off  in  Eng- 
land and  outlandish  fortunes 
were  made  as  if  overnight. 

The  established  and 
wealthy  will  never  go  for  Ver- 
sace, feigning  a complete  dis- 
dain for  such  vulgar  couture. 
Versace,  of  course,  is  not  for 
them.  If  s for  those  who've  got 
it  (it  being  money,  feme,  or- 
ange suntans,  gym-fit  or  else 
nipped- and-tucked  torsos)  and 
are  going  to  flaunt  it  what- 
ever puritans  say. 


All  dressed  up  by  the 
Queen  of  frock-’n’-roll 


ILLUSTRATION;  JEFF  POWELL 


Versace  deserved  all  the  fuss  - he 
showed  us  the  way  we  really  like 
to  be,  writes  Jonathan  Glancy 


FROM  another  quarter, 
meanwhile,  comes 
news  of  Paul’s  where- 
abouts. In  the  Spectator. 
Cypriot  servant  Taki- 
George  writes  from  Gstaad, 
where  he  works  each  sum- 
mer as  chalet  boy  to  the 
American  widget  billion- 
aire Hyram  T Skittlebunny 
IV.  T-Ghas  been  spending 
his  spare  thne  with  Paul,  he 
says,  and  one  morn  “I  found 
Paul  on  the  terrace . . .six 
hours  later,  we  were  back. 
Ulsters  and  all,  but  sated 
the  way  one  Is  after,  well, 
iove-makhuc”.  BMmev. 

What  the  bloody  hell’s  go- 
ing  on  there? 

NO  ONE  has  token  toe 
death  of  Gianni  Ver- 
sace banter  than 
Simon  Heffer,  the  former 
catwalk  model  turned  Daily 
Maficolumnist-  What 
Naomi  Campbell  was  for 
Versace's  womenswear.  so 
Simon  was  for  his  men’s 
clothing . . .his  muse. 
Whether  the  cream  linen 
- suit  he  wore  to  work  one  day 
this  week  was  Versace,  we 
can  only  guess,  bnt  it  was 
not  a uniform  success.  “Go 
home  and  change,”  said  the 
Mail's  to  annerly  editor 
PaulDacre  on  seeing  him 
arrive.  “You  look  like  an  ice 
cream  salesman.” 

V m WHILE  Simon 
tllf  mourns,  his  one- 
W M time  protege  Boris 
the  Jackal  Johnson  writes  a 
piece  headlined  “Was  Ver- 
sace realty  a genius?*’,  argu- 
ing that  the  huge  reaction  Is 
-“a  giant  con-trick  revolving 
around  the  cult  of  celeb- 
rity**. The  Telegraph  en- 
forcer was  out  of  the  office 
when  we  rang  yesterday. 
“The  Guv’nor’s  gawn  dahn 
Savfle  Row  to  try  on  a new 
tracksuit  and  some  gold 
jewellery,”  said  the  basso 
proftmdo.  “It’s  Jimmy  Sa- 
vfle Row,  see.  Huh  huh 
huhhnhhhh.” 

OVER  the  years  of  oc- 
cupation, British 
troops  stationed  on 
theFalklands  have  become 
fond  of  the  sheep  farmers 
they  defend ...  so  fond,  in- 
deed, that  they  had  begun  to 
refer  to  them  affectionately 
■ as  Bennies,  after  the  Cross- 
roads Motel’s  resident  sim- 
. pleton  Benny  Hawkins. 
However,  tearing  the  island- 
ers might  resent  this.  Army 
top  brass  ordered  a ban— 
and  this  the  soldiers  have 
obeyed.  Their  new  nick- 
name for  natives,  by  the 
tray,  is  Stills.  As  in  Still 
Bennies.  - , - 

III* 
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WHY  did  Gianni  Ver- 
sace’s death  In 
Miami  make  front- 
page headlines? 
Why  ail  the  bother,  sceptics 
have  asked  over  a preening 
victim  of  fashion,  who  be- 
longs to  the  fashion  press,  not 
to  Fleet  Street.  They're 
wrong.  Gianni  Versace  was 
bigger  than  the  fashion  maga- 
zines he  appeared  in.  almost 
every  month.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  Italian  de- 
signer tapped  into  a vein  of 
repressed  British  style,  and 
his  prodigious  output  owed 
more  than  a little  to  our  own 
colourful  fashion  history. 

Of  Versace's  popularity  in 
Britain,  there  should  be  little 


doubt  When  the  maestro  ar- 
rived in  London  to  open  his 
baroque  Bond  Street  empo- 
rium two  years  ago,  the 
crowds  lined  the  police  bar- 
riers in  force.-  "Gianni! 
Gianni1"  they  yelled  as  the 
flamboyant  fashion  designer 
wiggled  from  limo  to  gold- 
plated  shop  door,  with  Elton 
John  and  a galaxy  of  stars  in 
tow.  « 

Versace  was  a pop  star  by 
another  name.  He  dressed  the 
stars  and  dressed  like  one 
himself  — Gary  Glitter  meets 
Shirley  Bassey,  with  a twist 
Ostentatiously  wealthy,  he 
lived  the  life  of  a celeb.  Died 
like  a rock  star  too.  Without 
doubt  his  life  had  an  the 


essential  ingredients  for 
newspaper  headlines  and 
cover  stories.  As  if  the  frock- 
'n’-roll  factor  wasn't  enough, 
he  offered  sex,  glamour  and 
beautlftil  people,  with  the 
long  arm  of  the  Mafia  casting 
a sinister  shadow  over  the  cat 
walk. 

Versace  was  not  an  artist 
like-Issy  Miyake,  the  Japa- 
nese couturier,  but  his  clothes 
were  enticingly  cut  and  well 
; crafted.  He  knew  how  to 1 
flaunt  his  talent  and  to  pick  , 
the  moments  — and  people  — 
to  squeeze  the  marirnmn  pub- 
licity from  his  latest  collec- 
tions. Elizabeth  Hurley  and 
that  dress  were  only  the  most 
famous.  He  gave  the  80s  the 
shoulder  pad,  that  essential 
Ingredient  of  power-dressing, 
and  set  the  stars  shimmering 
in  Dynasty.  Miami  Vice  and 
Showgirls  were  other  Versace 
launch-pads.  Not  to  wear  Ver- 
sace at  foe  Oscars  has  spelled 


sartorial  death  in  Tinseltown. 

His  genius  was  to  under- 
stand that  most  people  like  to 
dress  up.  No.  not  everyone 
pan  afford  Versace  and  the 
Bond  Street  shop  is  often  al- 
most empty.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  people  don’t  aspire 
to  Versace,  simply  that  it’s 
very  expensive  and  deliber- 
ately so. 

Despite  what  we’re  brought 
up  to  believe,  the  British,  who 
enjoyed  Versace,  have  a great 
tradition  of  dressing  up.  Not 
everyone,  of  course.  We  have 
our  fair  share  of  puritans  and 
those  who  make  a laboured 
point  of  dressing  badly  to 
prove  they  have  no  interest  in 
fashion  and  are  thus  free  of 
its  trivial  dictates. 

But  Versace  tapped  into  the 
strain  of  Britishness  that  gave 
us  Henry  VIH's  memorable 
meeting  with  Frances  I,  his 
French  opposite,  on  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (English 


Harriet  Harman  promises  a new  deal  for  pensioners,  but  lain  Duncan  Smith, 
below,  believes  the  Government  has  got  itself  into  a fine  mess  with  its  plans 

A future  with  dignity 

ONE  of  the  biggest  [ elude  pensioners’  organlsa-  r year,  for  40  years  of  his  life  | wlldering.  Conflicting  advice  | challenges.  We  have  taken  the 
rhaiTwngp*:  for  our  tions,  employers,  employees,  now  rarely  exists.  Our  fourth  and  information  can  discour-  lead  in  addressing  them  by 
programme  of  consumers  and  pensions  challenge  is  to  ensure  we  have  age  people  from  saving  for-  initiating  a wide  ranging  de- 
long-term  welfare  experts.  a pensions  system  which  pro-  their  retirement  bate  on  pensions.  Everyone 

reform  is  to  en-  Dogma  will  play  no  part,  in  vides  for  everyone:  men  and  Women  are  less  likely  than  with  an  Interest  in  pensions 


ONE  of  the  biggest 
challenges  for  our 
programme  of 
long-term  welfare 
reform  is  to  en- 
sure that  tomorrow's  pension- 
ers have  a better  income  in 
retirement  than  many  of 
today's  pensioners.  We  have 
inherited  a serious  pensions 
problem.  Twelve  million 
people  at  work  today  do  not 
have  access  to  an  occupational 
pension.  And  trust  in  private 
pensions  is  at  an  all-time  low 
after  the  scandal  of  mis-seQing 
in  the  1380s  and  the  failure  of 
many  companies  to  provide 
swift  compensation- 
Yesterday  the  Government 
announced  a fundamental  and 
wide-ranging  review  of  all  as- 
pects of  pension  provision.  It 
has  to  address  nine  key  chal- 
lenges. Firstly  we  must  build  a 
sustainable  consensus  on  pen- 
sions policy  so  that  people  can 
property  plan  for  the  future. 
This  consensus  win  only  be 
achieved  through  wide  rang- 
ing consultation  which  win  in- 


clude pensioners’  organisa- 
tions, employers,  employees, 
consumers  and  pensions 
experts. 

Dogma  will  play  no  part,  in 
herw  we  develop  policy  — we 
will  focus  on  what  works.  This 
approach  win  guide  bow  we 
meet  the  second  pensions  chal- 
lenge, which  is  to  agree  where 
the  responsibility  for  ftmding 
pensions  should  lie  — to  de- 
cide how  much  the  taxpayer, 
employers  and  individuals 
should  pay  and  to  strike  the 
right  balance  between  state 
and  private  provision. 

The  third  challenge  is  to 
respond  to  demographic 
change  as  the  ratio  of  people  of 
working  age  to  pensioners 
falls  in  the  first  half  of  the  next 
century.  While  the  effect  of 
this  change  has  been  exagger- 
ated, important  decisions  do 
have  to  he  made.  Pensions 
policy  must  also  reflect 
nhangpc  in  the  way  we  live 
and  work.  The  old  model  of  the 
mala  breadwinner  who  works 
40  hours  a week,  40  weeks  a 


year,  for  40  years  of  bis  life 
now  rarely  exists.  Our  fourth 
challenge  is  to  ensure  we  have 
a pensions  system  which  pro- 
vides for  everyone:  men  and 
women,  self-employed,  foil  and 
part-time  workers,  permanent 
and  contract  staff. 

Personal  pensions,  with 
high  charges  and  fees,  do  not 
always  give  the  best  value  for 
money,  especially  for  people 
on  low  or  modest  incomes. 
This  is  because  up  to  £1  in 
every  £4  can  be  eaten  up  in 
fees  and  charges.  Our  fifth 
pensions  chaiipngp  is  to  en- 
sure the  most  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  every  penny 
spent  by  in  individuals,  em- 
ployers and  the  taxpayer. 

The  sixth  pension  challenge 
is  to  establish  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  pension  regulation  so 
that  people  are  confident  that 
their  savings  are  secure.  The 
seventh  is  to  improve  people’s 
understanding  of  pensions. 
The  array  of  material  on  toe 
variety  of  different  pensions 
that  are  available  is  often  be- 


wildering. Conflicting  advice 
and  information  can  discour- 
age people  from  saving  for- 
their  retirement 
Women  are  less  likely  than 
men  to  have  a private  pension 
or  an  occupational  pension. 
Even  if  they  do  have  a second 
pension,  it  is  often  worth  less 
than  a man's,  because  women 
are  more  likely  to  take  time 
out  of  paid  work  to  care  for 
children  or  elderly  relatives. 
Narrowing  the  pensions  gap 
between  men  aril  women  is 
the  eighth  pensions  challenge 
— to  give  women  greater  secu- 
rity in  retirement  - 
The  ninth  anH  Final  pensions 
challenge  Is  to  strike  the  right 
balance  between  the  genera- 
tions. We  must  look  at  the 
position  of  today's  pensioners 
as  well  as  facing  the  challenge 
of  providing  for  the  future.  For 
the  first  time  the  views  and 
concerns  will  be  at  the  heart  of 
Government  through  the  cen- 
tral role  today's  pensioners 
will  play  in  our  pensions 
review.  These  are  formidable 


Let’s  here  it  in  the  House 

THE  Labour  Govern-'!  At  the  heart  of  this  review  | opt  oat  of  Serps  reba 
meat  has  developed  toe  Hes  toe  problem  of  Serps-  which  enabled  them  to  fr 
disturbing  habit  of  by- 1 Before  toe  election  it  was  out  private  pensions.  ■ 
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THE  Labour  Govern- 
ment has  developed  toe 
disturbing  habit  of  by- 
passing Parliament  from 
the  independence  of  toe 
pawk  of  England  to  the  pen- 
dons  review,  they  have  an- 
1 uounced  new  initiatives  in 
press  briefings  and  not  in 
the  House  of  Commons- 
Selective  leaks  instead  of 
crosg^xamlnation  in  Parlia- 
ment, smacks  of  avoidance 

n°tatoev reek  preceding  toe 
pension  review  announce- 
ment, stories  appeared 
which  carried  the  terms  of 
remit,  and  some  even  car- 
ried proposals  raeresultfa 
confusion  and  uncertainty, 
•mis  is  because  this  review 
win  now  have  to  untangle 
the  mess  of  Labom's  first 
budget  caused  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  new  tax  on 
pensions. 


At  the  heart  of  this  review 
lies  toe  problem  of  Serps. 
Before  the  election  it  was 
Frank  Field’s  proposals 
which  dominated  the 
Labour -Party’s  thinking 
and’  which  very  much  set 
toe  tone  for  their  reform 
proposals  In  . the  manifesto. 
Yet,  he  and  many  others 
knew  and  often  admitted 
that  to  reform  toe  second- 
tier  pension  required  toe  ab- 
olition of  Serps.  How  this 
was  done  was  important, 
bnt  toe  critical  issue  was 
that  there  coold  be  no 
proper  reform  if  Serps 
remained.  Those  who  talk 
glibly  of  compulsory  second- 
tier  pensions  fail  to  realise 
that  we  already  have  a 
second-tier  pension — Serps- 
The  last  Conservative  gov- 
ernment set  about  the  pro- 
cess of  phasing  Serps  ant  by 
giving  those  who  chose  to 


opt  oat  of  Serps  rebates 
which  enabled  them  to  take 
out  private  pensions-  Yet 
the  new  Chancellor  during 
the  Budget  dealt -a  body 
blow  to  tois  by  his  abolition 
of  the  dividend  tax  credit. 
Whether  he  realised  It  or 
not.  he  essentially  devalued 
toe  rebate  and  by  so  doing 
made  it  all  the  more  likely 
that  those  who  might  have 
opted  oat  will  now  not 
choose  to  do  so.  There  is  a 
strong  probability  that 
others  who  have  opted  out 
will  look  at  their  position 
> again  and  possibly  choose  to 
opt  in. 

Furthermore,  the  attack 

on  pension  ihnds  in  the  Bud- 
get hiw  meant  that  pension 
^ompuTripq  who  are  going  to 
be  aflked  to  assist  In  the 
creation  of  another  second- 
tier  pension  wJH  be  very 
wary  of  toe  Government's 


intentions.  They  are  less 
1 likely  to  take  the  Govern- 
ment at  its  word  knowing 
fall  well  that  It  was  toe 
same  government  that  cre- 
ated the  funding  problems 
they  now  face. 

IT  is  therefore  not  possible 
to  embark  on  a full-scale 
review  having  announced  , 

In  Parliament  last  week  that 
Serps  is  to  remain.  Either 
the  Government  accepts 
that  Serps  is  to  be  Included 
in  the  review  and  that 
means  they  would  be  ready 
to  phase  it  out,  if  recom- 
mended. breaking  a dear 
pledge.  Alternatively  they 
are  determined  to  stand  by 
their  pledge  to  retain  Serps 
in  which  case  they  will  have 
to  explain  what  they  Intend 
to  do  about  the  now  deval- 
ued rebate.  Unless  the 
rebate  is  upgraded  then  it 
looks  likely  they  will  be  pre- 
siding over  an  increase  In 
the  unfunded  liability. 

All  this  begs  the  question 
as  to  how  embracing  and 


challenges.  We  have  faVpn  the 
lead  in  addressing  them  by 
initiating  a wide  ranging  de- 
bate on  pensions.  Everyone 
with  an  Interest  in  pensions 
w£Q  be  able  to  participate 
ftilly. 

We  will  publish  our  propos- 
als for  farther  consultation 
early  next  year.  i 

We  have  already  made  tt 
dear  in  our  manifesto  that  we  1 
will  retain  the  Basic  Pension  i 
as  a foundation  fee*  pension 
provision  — Increasing  It  at ' 
least  in  line  with  prices.  And 
we  wifi  retain  Serps  for  those 
who  wish  to  remain  in  it 

It  is  the  combination  a f the 
Basic  State  Pension  and  a good 
second  pension  which  pre- 
vents people  from  falling  into 
poverty  and  dependence  an 
the  state  when  they  retire. 

We  aim  to  build  a consensus 
on  the  fixture  for  pensions,  and 
provide  dignity  in  retirement 
for  the  whole  nation. 

Harriet  Harman  is  social  security 
secretary 


how  serious  this  review  is. 
For  example,  before  the 
election  Labour  made  a 
series  of  scurrilous  attacks 
on  Peter  Talley’s  proposals 
for  peaiston  reform  which 
were  clearly  deliberately 
mialeadfngr  gad  untrue.  Are 
they  now  prepared  to  rectify 
this  by  Including-  the  Basic 
Pension  Pins  proposals  in 
the  review  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  serious  In 
seeking  an  alternative? 

There  are  too  many  unan- 
swered questions.  In  falling 
to  bring  these  serious  pro- 
posals before  Parliament 
serious  questions  cannot  be 
properly  examined  and  we 
are  left  with  a nagging 
doubt  that,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment asks  ns  all  to  be 
constructive,  we  have  no 
idea  as  to  how  constructive 
they  really  are.  That  it  why 
Titftjring  an  oral  statement 
on  toe  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Is  so  important. 

lain  Duncan  Smith  is  shadow 
social  security  secretary 


Bel  Littlejohn 


SO.  While  we’re  on  the 
subject,  have  you  no- 
ticed how  many  articles 
begin  with  that  little  wurd? 
So.  Just  two  tiny  letters,  yet 
they  mean  so  much. 

So.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
has  been  on  holiday  with  Mr 
Mohamed  A1  Fayed.  Big  deal. 
I’m  planning  to  go  on  holiday 
with  Him  Upstairs  as  I have 
taken  to  calling  my  man.  So 
bloody  what?  At  a time  when 
Robin  is  doing  his  damnedest 
to  develop  an  ethical  foreign 
policy,  and  the  lovely  Mo. 
bless  her,  is  doing  her  level 
best  to  introduce  the  feel-good 
factor  to  Northern  Ireland 
with  a series  of  informal  walk- 
abouts. it  seems  to  me  totally 
irrelevant  to  serious-minded 
people  whether  Diana  is  at 
work  or  on  holiday  — or  even 
whether  she  can  fell  the 
difference! 

So.  Like  a lot  of  people.  I’ve 
had  it  totally  up  to  here  with 
the  Royals.  A founder  mem- 
ber or  Charter  88,  I’ve  argued 
the  republican  cause  bravely 
and  vociferously  on  radio  and 
television.  Including  heated 
non-speaking  appearances  in 
the  prime-time  Kilroy!  pro- 
gramme on  BBCl  and.  most 
recently,  in  the  influential 
The  Nation  Decides  pro- 
gramme on  BBC  Saxon  Radio, 
which  covers  all  the  villages 
and  small  towns  in  the  Bury 
St  Edmunds  area.  1 have  also 
had  the  privilege  of  writing 
several  books  on  the  monar- 
chy with  my  fellow  Charter  88 
member  Anthony  Holden,  all 
of  them  arguing  its  gross  ir- 
relevance. These  include 
Charles  And  Diana:  The 
Nation  Salutes  (1985)  re- 
issued last  year  as  The  Royal 
Wedding  Fiasco:  Arguments 
Towards  A Republic. 

So.  Diana  has  appeared  be- 
fore pressmen  in  a leopard- 
print  swimsuit  before  posing 
leggily  with  mobile  phone  on 
a rooftop  for  over  10  minutes 
— yet  she  still  says  all  she  is 
after  is  privacy!  Such  frothy 
tittle-tattle  may  be  good  for 
boosting  the  circulation  fig- 
ures of  the  down-market  tab- 
loids. but  frankly  it  has  no 
place  in  toe  serious  debate 
over  toe  continued  future  of 
our  nation. 

So.  Let’s  get  serious.  As  I 
was  arguing  only  last  Tuesday 
at  a private  dinner  to  launch 
Jack  Straw's  special  focus 
group  to  combat  youth  aware- 
ness. we  should  not,  I repeat 
not,  allow  the  tedious  comings 
and  goings  of  an  upper-class 
girl  without  even  a single  O- 
level  to  her  name  to  distract 
us  from  the  very  real  prob- 
lems of  race,  unemployment 
health  and  education  facing 
our  community.  And  Tessa 


Blackstone  agreed  with  me. 

“Really!  Does  anyone  really 
care  about  Diana  mid  the  rest 
of  the  socalled  Royals?"  she 
said,  glancing  through  her  file 
marked  Youth  Unemploy- 
ment. Then  she  added:  “But 
from  what  I hear,  she's  a com- 
plete nightmare,  always 
changing  her  mind,  com- 
pletely publicity-crazed.  And 
have  you  heard  what  she  said 
to  Tiggy?  I mean,  honestly! 
Frankly,  it’s  the  Queen  I feel 
1 sorry  for.  I really  do." 

“1  blame  it  on  her  mother,” 
the  leading  left-wing  historian 
David  Cannadine  added.  “If 
she  hadn't  left  her  like  that, 
Diana  would  never  have  frit 
this  need  to  be  wanted  — to 
my  mind  she  is  most  attracted 
by  what  she  seeks  to  convince 
herself  she  is  struggling  to 
avoid,  namely  publicity.  Ami 
another  thing.  1 thought  her 
thighs  were  looking  a bit 
flabby,  didn’t  you  think?" 

So  then  Donald  Dewar 
culled  the  meeting  to  order. 
"Especially  when  you  think  of 
all  the  time  she  spends  in 
those  wretched  health  clubs,” 
he  said,  skimming  through 
the  most  recent  figures  on  tru- 
ancy In  the  under-10s,  "you’d 
have  thought  they'd  be  rock- 
hard  by  now.  But  then  again, 
perhaps  she's  on  toe  wrong 
diet.  She's  always  been  a bit 
funny  about  eating,  by  all  ac- 
counts.'' All  of  us  round  the 
table  then  considered  the 
long-term  implications  of 
what  Donald  had  Just  said. 


C £ O.  On  a more 
— — serious  note,” 
chipped  In  Peter 
Mandelson.  who  was  making 
do  with  an  impressive  exec- 
utive-style Rymans  note-pad 
because  he  has  no  Portfolio. 
“The  blame  is  not  entirely 
hers  or  her  mothers.  We 
should  never  forget  the  way 
she  was  treated  by  her  ex-hus- 
band when  we  seek  to  appor- 
tion blame  for  her  behaviour. 
And  what  of  Prince  wmiam? 
Those  Jet-skis  look  a bit  dan- 
gerous. How  old  is  be  now? 
Fourteen?  Fifteen?  He  looks 
more  and  more  like  his  mum 
every  day." 

So.  By  now  we  were  all 
broadly  agreed  that  the  news 
media  — even  the  broad- 
sheets, damn  it  — were  ex- 
pending far  too  much  of  their 
valuable  time,  money  and  en- 
ergy on  gossip  and  specula- 
tion about  a few  pampered 
anachronisms.  "Hear!  Head” 
I said  when  Jack  Straw  pro- 
posed bringing  it  up  at  the 
next  meeting  of  our  Media 
Fbcus  Group.  "And  you  might 
like  to  photostat  my  piece  in 
toe  current  edition  of  the  New 
Statesman  for  them.  Have  you 
seen  it?  It’s  called  Towards  A 
New  Republic;  Camilla  Moves 
Into  Highgrove  — But  How 
.Well  Can  She  Cook?” 

So.  With  the  silly  season  ap- 
proaching, I suppose  we  can 
expect  even  more  stories 
about  Charles  and  Diana  and 
their  totally  uninteresting  in- 
trigues. Memo  to  editors:  give 
us  a break.  Let's  get  serious. 
And,  by  the  way,  whatever 
happened  to  Mark  PhUUps’s 
supposed  love-child? 
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14  OBITUARIES 


Michael  Jaffe 


A house  that 


history  built 


ICHAEL  Jaffa, 
who  has  died 
aged  74,  was  the 
last  to  survive 
i of  a line  of  mu- 
seum directors  and  curators 
in  Britain  who  were  both 
scholars  and  grandees.  A fel- 
low or  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, a friend  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  indepen- 
dently wealthy,  he  bad  the 
outlook  and  style  of  a High 
Tory  "wet''  of  the  1980s.  He 
was'  a paternalist  who,  confi- 
dent in  the  rightness  of  his 
own  privileged  position,  be- 
lieved in  art  as  a civilising 
force  in  society. 

He  could  be  both  conde- 
scending and  intimidating. 
Even  quite  senior  colleagues, 
when  visiting  his  splendid 
rooms  in  college,  or  later,  the 
beautiful  director's  house  in 
which  he  lived  next  to  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  would 
be  put  through  a recognition 
test  — a small  Renaissance 
bronze  on  a table  here,  a Van 
Dyck  oil  sketch  on  the  wall 
there,  or  a print  after  Giulio 
Romano  retouched  by  Rubens 
hanging  in  the  lavatory.  In- 
ability to  identify  these  ob- 
jects correctly  was  a black 
mark,  for  the  worst  failing  in 
an  art  historian  in  Jaffa's 
eyes  was  lack  of  visual 
knowledge. 

This  obituarist  remembers 
as  an  undergraduate  long  ago 
being  auditioned  by  him  (and 
quite  rightly  turned  down)  for 
a part  in  a Cambridge  Mar- 
lowe Society  production  of 
Webster's  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi.  In  which  Jaffe  magnifi- 
cently  played  the  cardinal.  In 
a sense,  he  went  on  playing 

the  rarHinaT  all  his  life 

Even  more  than  most  art 
historians,  he  chose  princi- 


Letters 


Leslie  Bennett  writes:  The  trib- 
ute to  Carl  Dolmetsch  (JuJy 
14)  refers  to  the  unique  con- 
tribution be  made  to  chil- 
dren's music-making.  It 
reminded  me,  too,  of  the  visit 
he  and  Joseph  Saxby  made, 
more  than  30  years  ago,  to  the 
Poole  primary  school  where  I 
was  head  teacher.  They  gave 
.us  more  than  we  had  ex- 
pected, and  shared  more  than 
their  music  with  us. 

On  arrival,  they  invited  two 
10-year  old  boys,  who  were 
hovering  nearby,  to  help 
carry  the  boxes  from  the  car 
into  the  school  hall.  Eager  to 
show  how  resourceful  they 
were,  the  boys  hurried  back 
from  their  first  trip  and,  un- 
bidden, lifted  up  Joseph 
Saxby’s  spinet  and  carried  it 
towards  the  school.  Heart  in 
mouth,  1 took  an  anxious  step 
forward,  only  to  feel  a 
restraining  hand  on  my  arm. 
“They  will  be  fine,”  said  Dol- 
metsch. "If  we  never  trust 
them  with  beautiful  things, 
they  will  never  come  to  love 
them."  I re-discovered  the 
truth  of  that  many  times  in 
the  years  that  followed. 


David  Smith  writes : I was  sad 
to  read  of  the  death  of  Anne 
Lenner  (July  14).  As  a lad 
born  and  brought  up  in 
Leicester,  my  twin  brother 
and  I used  to  cycle  down  to 
Aylestone  Boat  House  just  to 
read  the  notices  about  Anne's 
appearances  (we  never  had 
the  money  to  go  in  and,  in  any 
case,  we  were  too  young).  It 
was  news  to  me  that  she  sang 
in  a cinema:  I thought  it  was 
at  the  old  Palais  de  Danse  in 
Humberstone  Gate.  My  mem- 
ory also  plays  tricks  about 
Room  504,  which  I remember 
as  a pre-war  song,  which  is 
when  Z imagined  Anne  first 
recorded  it  — I thought  with 
Carroll  Gibbons.  Although 
she  was  never  as  popular  as 
Anne  Shelton,  she  was  the 
better  performer. 


Jackdaw 


Best  foot 


THERE  was  a time,  not  so 
long  ago,  when  quintessence 
— the  quality  of  having  It — 
was  a legitimate,  if  ever  so 
slightly  prosaic,  notion.  There 
were  standards,  and  in  post- 
war design  terms,  the  torch 
bearers  were  obvious  and  well 
known;  the  Mont  Blanc  diplo- 
mat; the  cigarette  Hawk  speed- 
boat: the  Zippo;  the  Louisville 
Slugger  baseball  bat;  the  Pro- 
Keds  high-top  sneaker,  etc. 

But  life  was  much  simpler 
then,  while  today  a new  design 
principal  is  conceived,  mar- 
keted and  delivered  every  day. 
Obviously  this  is  no  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  air-cush- 
ioned. ever-expanding,  know- 
no-limits  world  of  the  training 
shoe.  The  central  commercial 
attack  is  twofold:  on  the  one 
hand,  offering  hyperbolic 
technical  advancement  “The 


pally  to  work  on  an  artist  In 
whom  he  saw  reflected,  in 
ideal  form,  his  own  predilec- 
tions. That  artist  was  Rubens: 
collector,  diplomat,  scholar, 
the  friend  of  scholars,  clerics 
and  noblemen,  a northerner 
who  was  a lover  of  Italy,  the 
artistic  heir  to  the  entire  tra- 
dition of  Renaissance  paint- 
ing. the  most  dynamic  painter 
of  his  time  in  Europe. 

He  was  all  of  these  things  — 
give  or  take  a few  shifts  of  em- 
phasis — except  a painter.  The 
role  he  adopted  was  that  of 
collector  and  museum  direc- 
tor, and  he  Identified  himself 
with  the  aristocratic  patrons, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  of  the 
Baroque  period,  who  to  him 
were  among  the  artistic  cre- 
ators of  the  age.  (How  often 
one  seemed  to  see  his  portrait 
— the  leonine  head,  swarthy 
complexion,  fierce,  hooded 
eyes  and  sensual  mouth  — in 
the  portraits,  especially  the 
sculpted  portrait  busts,  of 
these  formidable  men.) 


AFTER  schooling  at 
Eton,  a history 
degree  at  King’s, 
and  a short,  un- 
happy period  as  a 
post-graduate  student  at  the 
Courtauld  Institute,  Jaffe 
took  himself  off  to  the  muse- 
ums, libraries  and  archives  of 
Europe  and  America  to  work 
on  his  fellowship  disserta- 
tion. completed  in  1952,  on 
Rubens's  early  career  in  Italy. 
The  energy  and  determina- 
tion shown  in  this  research 
was  to  remain  characteristic 
of  him. 

As  a connoisseur,  he  was  an 
expansionist,  adding  many 
previously  unknown  or  unre- 
cognised paintings  and  draw- 
ings to  the  oeuvres  of  Rubens, 


Van  Dyck  and  other  artists. 
As  a controversialist,  notably 
against  the  veteran  American 
scholar.  Julius  Held,  he 
would  seek  to  overwhelm  his 
opponent  with  a superior 
mass  of  comparative  visual 
material,  documents,  and  ref- 
erences to  obscure  ancient 
sales  catalogues. 

His  periodical  articles,  in 
which  these  findings  and  sal- 
lies appeared,  were  arguably 
more  effective  than  his  books: 
Van  Dyck's  Antwerp  Sketch- 
book (1966),  Jordaens  (1968), 
Rubens  and  Italy  (1977)  and 
The  Devonshire  Collection  of 
Italian  Drawings  (X994). 

Distinguished  as  his 
scholarship  was,  however, 
his  greatest  — and  most  last- 
ing — achievement  was  what 
he  did  for  the  visual  arts  in 
Cambridge.  This  began  with 
his  installation  in  King's  cha- 
pel of  Rubens's  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  given  to  the  college 
by  Major  A E Ainatt.  In  i960, 
Jaffe  persuaded  the  universi- 
ty authorities  to  introdfice 
art  history  as  a degree  sub- 
ject for  the  first  time  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  teaching  of  which 
he  masterminded  with  char- 
acteristic resourcefulness.  In 
1973,  he  came  into  his  own  as 
director  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 

Within  a few  years  he  had 
transformed  it  from  a shy,  ex- 
quisite backwater  of  a gallery 
into  the  most  beautifully  ar- 
ranged museum  in  Britain. 
The  pictures  were  hung  at  a 
decent  height  from  the  floor, 
sculptures  and  furniture  were 
placed  beneath  the  pictures, 
and  the  walls  were  hung  with 
richly  coloured  fabrics.  The 
enormous,  dark,  high  Vic- 
torian staircase  hall,  previ- 
ously regarded  as  an  embar- 


After  Rubens Michael  Jaffa  and  his  wife  Patricia  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 


rassment  was  adorned  with 
statues,  which  were  spot-lit.  As 
he  had  already  shown  in  fhe 
display  of  his  own  coHection, 
Jaffe  had  taste  and  flair  of  a 
very  high  order. 

As  t hne  went  on  and  money 
from  the  university  became 
tighter,  he  fought  all  the 
harder  to  maintain  the  mu- 
seum and  add  to  its  collec- 
tions, even  raising  funds  to 
acquire  important  paintings 
by  Stubbs  and  Poussin.  He 
was  justifiably  proud  of  bis 
work.  Stories  are  told  of  him 
walking  through  the  galleries 
on  Sunday  afternoons  accost- 


ing bemused  children  and 
drawing  their  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  the  pictures.  On 
his  retirement  in  July  1990, 
by  which  time  he  was  seri- 
ously ill.  150  people  sat  down 
to  a banquet  in  the  museum 
in  his  honour. 

There  was  much  to  admire 
in  Michael  Jaffe  as  well  as 
some  thing*  to  mock,  and  a 
few  things  to  be  appalled  by. 
Though  he  offended  many 
people  by  his  manner,  he  was 
infinitely  kind  to  some,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
who  defended  Him  loyally.  He 


was  fortunate  in  his  happy 
marriage  in  1964  to  Patricia 
Milne-Henderson.  herself  a 
remarkable  personality  and  a 
fine  scholar,  and  he  was  the 
proud  father  of  four  children. 
His  last  years  were  clouded 
by  worsening  illness,  and  it 
was  sad  to  see  him  suffering 
so  much.  He  had  been,  and 
remained,  a heroic  figure  by 

any  standards. 


Michael  KRaon 


Andrew  Michael  Jaffe,  museum 
director,  bom  June  3, 1923;  died 
July  13. 1997 


Miguel  Najdorf 


Grandmaster  of  the  Argentines 


THE  Argentinian  chess 
player  Miguel  Najdort 
who  has  died  aged  87, 
was  transformed  by 
personal  tragedy  from  an  in- 
consistent talent  into  one  of 
the  world's  strongest 
grandmasters. 

His  early  performances  in 
his  native  Warsaw  in  the 
1930s  were  unspectacular, 
though  he  did  win  the  Polish 
Immortal  brilliantly,  sacrific- 
ing four  pieces  for  checkmate. 
But  the  defining  moment  of 
his  life  came  in  Buenos  Aires 
In  August  1939,  where  he  was 
representing  Poland  in  the 
Olympiad,  when  the  second 
world  war  broke  out  in  mid- 
tournament  with  Germany's 
invasion  of  Poland.  Najdorf; 


along  with  most  other  play- 
ers, decided  to  stay  in 
Argentina. 

He  was  already  29.  an  age 
from  which  few  grandmasters 
improve  but,  desperate  for 
some  kind  of  contact  with  his 
wife,  small  daughter,  and  four 
brothers  In  Warsaw,  he  began 
to  win  tournament  after  tour- 
nament. He  also  broke  the 
world  blindfold  simultaneous 
record  with  over  40  games,  in 
the  expressed  hope  that  news 
of  his  exploits  would  reach 
them.  Later,  he  found  they 
had  all  died,  several  in 
Auschwitz. 

In  1944  he  took  Argentine 
nationality,  changed  his 
name  from  Mieczyslaw  to  Mi- 
guel, and  built  a reputation  as 


one  of  the  few  players  who 
might  challenge  the  growing 
power  of  the  Russians.  He 
was  fourth  at  Groningen  1946, 
then  won  at  Prague.  When  the 
American  Fine  withdrew 
from  the  six-player  1948  world 
championship,  Nqjdorf  was 
the  obvious  replacement,  but 
Soviet  officials  would  not 
agree,  perhaps  remembering 
how  he  had  trounced  Botvin- 
nik  in  the  final  round  at 
Groningen. 

In  the  subsequent  candi- 
dates' tournaments  of  1950 
and  1953  he  finished  fifth  and 
sixth,  but  by  then  his  reputa- 
tion was  more  that  of  a chess 
stylist,  and  an  ebullient  and 
animated  personality.  NaJ- 
dorf  really  loved  the  game. 


Board  games . . . Najdorf  (left)  in  action  with  fellow  chess  enthusiasts  in  Buenos  Aires 


Between  tournament  rounds 
he  constantly  played  five-min- 
ute blitz  chess  with  friends 
like  Mikhail  Tal  and  Bobby 
Fischer,  he  even  liked  to  give 

a running  fomypentary  cm  his 

own-  games  in  progress,  so 
that  if  you  went  to  the  lava- 
tory during  an  Olympiad, 
Najdorf  would  appear,  ask  the 
rhetorical  “Wie  stehe  teh?” 
and  launch  into  an  excited  de- 
scription of  his  prospects. 

The  middle  game  and  tac- 
tics were  his  strengths,  and 
his  opening  play  could  be 
homespun,  just  angling  for  in- 
teresting positions;  paradoxi- 
cally his  name  lives  on  in  the 
Najdorf  variation  of  the  Sicil- 
ian Defence,  one  of  the  most 
popular  openings  among  the 
world’s  top  grandmasters,  (it 
was  actually  the  Czech,  Opo- 
censky,  who  invented  it  be- 
fore Najdorf  took  it  up  at 
Prague  1946). 

His  bubbling  talent  made 
his  best  games  look  easy,  and 
he  often  claimed  that  he 
played  by  intuition  rather 
than  detailed  analysis:  “Play 
with  your  hands,  not  with 
your  head"  was  his  favourite 
advice,  especially  when  a 
player  had  come  up  with  an 
Inferior  move  after  prolonged 
thought 


He  won  52  international 
tournaments,  the  best  being 
at  Havana  1962  ahead  of  the 
world  champions,  Spassky 
and  Smyslov.  On  a free  day 
there,  he  was  invited  to  give 
an  exhibition  against  the  Cu- 
ban Politbureau  and,  as 
grandmasters  often  do 
against  eminent  personal- 
ities, agreed  a draw  with  Fi- 
del Castro.  When  he  made  a 
similar  offer  to  Che  Guevara, 
the  revolutionary  indignantly 
turned  it  down,  saying:  “You 


beat  me  when  I was  a medical 
student  in  Buenos  Aires  18 
years  ago,  so  now  we'll  play 
win  or  lose”.  Najdorf  won.  In 
individual  games,  he  beat  five 
world  champions. 

Old  age  seemed,  if  any- 
filing,  to  further  stimulate  his 
energy.  He  bought  up  the  in- 
surance firm  where  he 
worked,  and,  even  in  his 
eighties,  worked  a dally  stint 
in  his  office  before  driving  to 
his  chess  dub  for  two  hours 
of  speed  games.  He  was  a col- 
umnist for  the  largest  Buenos 
Aires  daily,  Clarln;  captain  of 
the  Argentine  team;  and  spon- 
sored his  own  annual,  inter- 
national tournament,  where  a 
player  who  got  up  from  his 
seat  after  making  a move 
would  often  return  to  find 
Najdorf  occupying  his  chair 
studying  the  position. 


LAST  year  Groningen 
invited  all  seven  sur- 
viving masters  from 
their  1946  tournament 
to  a 50th  anniversary  week- 
end reunion.  They  decided  to 
play  chess  again,  but  with  a 
leisurely  schedule  of  two  or 
three  games.  Najdorf.  the  old- 
est man  there,  was  the  only 
one  who  wanted  a non-stop, 
all-play-all  schedule.  He  ifanH 
to  say:  “I  want  to  die  watch- 
ing a chess  tournament”  — 
and  he  almost  had  hit  wish, 
passing  away  only  a tew  days 
after  attending  as  guest  of 
honour  at  an  exhibition  by 
Garry  Kasparov  in  Madrid. 
His  second  wife  and  a daugh- 
ter survive  him. 


Leonard  Barden 


Miguel  (Mieczyslaw)  Najdorf, 
chess  grandmaster,  bom  April 
15, 1910;  died  July  4. 1887 


improved  lateral  stability 
keeps  you  confidently  moving 
side  to  side  for  the  rest  of  your 
cross-training  workout''  runs 
a recent  review  of  the  Reebob 
DMX  RXT  running  shoe  in  De- 
tails-, and  on  the  other,  offer- 
ing the  constant  design 
changes,  which  deliberately 
create  cult  status  and  a collec- 
tor's market . . . 

Fash  ion,  like  pop  culture,  is 
blessed  with  built-in  obsoles- 
cence. but  the  design  and 
•manufacture  of  trainers  has 
turned  obsolescence  into  an 
art  The  bloody  things  are  like 
buses  — you  don't  see  one  for 
40  years,  and  then  several  hun- 
dred come  at  once.  And  now 
they  come  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  for  every  occasion,  for 
every  foot;  bigger  blacker; 
whiter;  lower,  higher — de- 
signer hiking  boots;  big. 
dimpy  shoes  for  snow-board- 
ers; slimline  “street  shoe”  for 
golfers;  multi-purpose  pumps 
for  use  on  trains  and  boats  and 
planes.  There  are  trainers 
which  light  up,  which  tie 
themselves  together,  and 
some — I believe — which  will 
even  do  the  washing  up. 
Design  must-haves  or  over- 
hyped plimsoles.  asks 
Blueprint? 


Vegan  venom 

AS  not  Just  a vegetarian,  but 


weirder  stiff,  a vegan,  I al- 
ways make  an  effort  to  be 
tactful  and  kind  about  my  di- 
etary preferences,  because 
few  people  are  willing  to 
change  their  views  when  they 
are  under  attack.  Even  so,  I 
do  attract  some  disparaging 
remarks  about  my  diet  par- 
ticularly from  my  family. 

When  I changed  from  vege- 
tarianism to  veganism,  my 
mother  said:  "You'll  be 
drinking  your  own  urine 
next"  When  I told  my  father 
he  told  me:  “You’ll  be  dead 
before  you're  40." 

From  a letter  in  BBC  Vegetar- 
ian Good  Food  magazine. 


Heirs  & graces 


DOWN  the  years  there  have 
been  many  examples  of  fortu- 
nate felines  whose  owners 
have  left  them  substantial 
sums  of  money  in  their  wills 
to  provide  for  their  beloved 
pets'  purr-sonal  needs. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  chief 
minister  to  Louis  XU  of 
France  owned  14  cats  and 
gave  them  such  fanciful 
names  as  Lucifer,  Gazette, 
Perruque  and  Ludovic  the 
Cruel  In  his  will,  he  stipu- 
lated that  each  of  them 
receive  the  equivalent  of  £25. 
He  also  appointed  his  two  ser- 
vants, Abel  andTeyssandier, 
as  stewards  to  be  responsible 


for  overseeing  the  welfare  of 
the  cats  after  he  had  died. 
Human  greed,  alas,  pre- 
vented the  cats  from  living  to 
enjoy  the  money  willed  to 
them  by  the  cardinal.  Jealous 
guards  are  said  to  have  killed 
the  poor  cats  soon  after. 
Millionaire  moggies  in  All 
About  Cats. 


Love  letters 


A GOOD  love  poem  will 
exhibit: 

1.  Exciting  and  specific  vo- 
cabulary. which  is  the  best 
medium  for  producing  an  ex- 
citing and  specific  poem. 

2-  A logical  progression  of 
ideas,  easing  the  reader 
though  file  material  in  a flu- 
ent fashion. 

3.  An  Interesting  angle  or 
viewpoint,  giving  an  age-old 
topic  a fresh,  original 
flavour. 

4.  Total  sincerity,  convinc- 
ing the  reader  that  you  are 
speaking  from  the  heart 

5.  The  polish  that  comes 
from  careful  revision.  You 
might  be  tempted  to  dash 
down  an  inspired  dream  of 
words,  and  mistake  their  sin- 
cerity for  good  quality  writ- 
ing. Revise  and  refine  the  in- 
spirational outpourings  to 
communicate  your  thoughts 
powerfully. 

You  will  produce  a weak 


love  poem  if  you: 

1.  Rhyme  moon  with  June 
or  use  similar  hackneyed 
rhymes.  If  your  imagination 
fails  to  supply  something 
more  original,  buy  a rhyming  ■ 
dictionary  or  thesaurus. 

2.  Lose  sight  cf  the  passion 
which  fuelled  the  spark  of  the 
poem.  A love  poem  without 
conviction  will  not  be 
convincing. 

3.  Write  with  less  than  ios 


per  cent  involvement  Love  is 
an  all-consuming  emotion. 

4.  Fbel  self-conscious — as 
your  reader  win  too. 

All  this  might  sound  like 
hard  work,  and  you  may  feel 
that  the  sparkle  cf  romance  is 
dimmed  by  so  much  attention 
to  detail.  If  you  care  enough 
about  any  subject  to  write  a 

poem  on  it,  you  care  enough  to 
make  sure  it  is  the  best  piece 
you  can  possibly  produce. 


Felix  Barker 


The  man  who 


out  of  a 


IT  WAS-during  a show  busi- 
ness lunch  in  the  West  Rod 
of  London  that  the  Fleet 
Street  critic  collapsed.  As  he. 
lay  apparently  dying,  an  am- 
bulance rushed  Urn  to  hospi- 
tal. siren  waiting,  as  it 
swerved  through  the  anartod- 
up  traffic.  Recovering  con- 
sciousness the  critic  sat  up. 
Suddenly  he  asked:  "What 
film  am  ! inr*  He  might  have 
added:  “Stop  .at  the  next 
phone  booth.  1 have  a notice 
to  dictate."  • 

As  drama  and  film  critic  of 
the  London  Evening  News, 
which  mice  sold  a million 
copies  daily  and  dosed  tn 
1980.  Felix  Barker,  who  has 
died  aged  80.  served  the  paper 
for  43  years  and  knew  a cli- 
che. especially  when  be  was 
part  of  it,  as  well  as  anyone. 
He  also  knew  his  London.  He 
claimed  to  know  where  every 
single  public  telephone  was, 
and,  more  important, 
whether  it  worked. 

By  the  age  of  19.  he  was  al- 
ready a Fleet  Street  writer, 
covering  amateur  stows  for 
the  Evening  News  in  an  era 
when  his  paper  had  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star  and  Evening  stan- 
dard. He  was  also  particularly 
friendly  towards  his  col- 
leagues in  a. cutting  which 
does  not  always  bring  out  the 
best  in  its  exponents. 

Dedicated  to  the  theatre 
fl?om  boyhood  as  a galleryite 
at  Lilian  Beylis's  Old  Vic. 
Barker  Inherited  from  his 
father,  a water-colourist  and 
restorer  of  old  houses,  a sin- 
gular Kent  ruin  — Watermill 
House  (1480)  - which  struck 
most  of  his  friends  as  the 
nearest  thing  to  a castle  any 
critic  could  hope  to  have.  If 
one  spoke  after  a tour  with 
some  awe.  Barker  would  say: 
"But  it’s  only  a hall-house, 
dear  boy!" 

He  also  Inherited  the  pater- 
nal taste  for  fine  houses  and 
pictures  (his  mother's  family 
had  been  photographers  to 
the  royal  family)  which 
meant  that  he  rarely  set  forth 
for  a play  out  of  London  with- 
out plotting  a detour  to  a 
stately  home.  The  late  Lord 
Bessborough  used  to  recall 
how,  even  before  the  war. 
Barker  swept  up  to  Stans  ted 
Park  in  an  open-top  car  with 
another  dramatic  critic,  the 
venerable  Charles  Morgan,  of 
the  Times. 

If  Moran  was  the  stateliest 
ornament  in  dramatic  criti- 
cism in  his  dinner  jacket. 
Barker  brought  a welcome 
sense  of  self-importance  to 
the  Critics’  Circle  by  leading 
a movement  for  annual 
prizes,  in  the  days  when  the 
elder  members  of  the  frater- 
nity frowned  on  the  notion, 
and  by  organising  lunches 
and  dinners  with  celebrities, 
some  of  whom  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  reviewers 
face  to  face. 

Without  ever  being  pushy, 
Barker  bad  something  of  the 
dash,  and  gentlemanly  gusto  of 
the  traditional  hot-metal  jour- 
nalist, ever  on  duty,  ever  faced 
by  a deadline,  and  ever  aware 
of  the  absurdity,  fun  and  hu- 
mour of  a newspaperman’s  ex- 
istence. No  one  knew  better 
how  ironically  life  could  imi- 


tate tag  art;  Not  that  Barker 
took  0*RKsre  in  oetobrathia 
the  hadnoM  of  most  plays  and 
ftima,  mm  than -bandar  Jo . 
any  schadenfreude  ^ ln  hls 
readers  or  tafedtrfo  critical 
(lOT’klli-he  trusted  his  pro* 
and  Unfywtt  to  feted  dor  ta- 
tcrwtf;  and  they  did 

He  served  the  Evening 
News  from  1WW  to -1980. 
mainly  as  tfmtrt  <xffkr-tat 

also  for»y**r«o&  ffbn*.  By 
the  IWBSUltf  Z970S.  Yhfa 
double  crlttnl  llfi  amt 
skipping -between  morning 
and  afternoon  press  staftmhe- 
fon»  firaf  nights.  ~ 

And  for  people  who  dismiss 
the  corps  of  critics  n an  airy- 
fairy  wL- Barker  took  some 
pride  in  the  practicality  of  his 
wartime,  service  In  the  Bal- 
morals, a much-travelled 
army  concert  party,  among 
whose  ranks  also  served  Capt 
Stephen  Mitchell,  fan  Carmi- 
chael and  Bunny  Playfair. 
When  they  all  went  to  France 
a week  after  X>day  and  felt  the 
need  of  costumes  for  an  all- 
male cancan,  it  was  one  of 
Barker's  inspirations  to  see 
what  could  be  done  with 

parachute*. 

As  devoted  to  his  craft  as  to 
his  curiosity,  Barker  was  sttso 
a distinguished  historian  of 
London:  and  his  books  in- 
creased in  number  in  retire- 
mvivt.  One  of  the  most  widely 
valued  was  London:  i,000 
Years  Of  A City  And  Its  People 
(1974).  which  he  wrote  with 
peter  Jackson.  London  As  It 
Might  Haw  Bern  (1882).  with 
Ralph  Hyde,  recalled  an  18th- 
century  scheme  to  straighten 
the  Thames,  r boulevard  from 
Hyde  Park  to  $t  Paul's,  and  a 


Barker:  gentlemanly  gusto 


design  in  the  early  1800s  for  a 
pyramid  In  which  five  million 
corpses  would  be  sealed  up. 

The  Blade  Plague  Guide  To 
London  (with  Denise  Sylves- 
ter-Carr.  1987)  studied  the 
books  and  crannies  of  satan- 
ists.  sodomites,  traitors, 
who  remasters,  necrophlliacs 
and  blasphemers;  and  his 
most  recent  was  Edwardian 
London  (1996).  In  the  mid- 
1980s  he  organised  with  Miss 
Sylvester-Carr  a series  of 
treasure  hunts  for  the  Eve- 
ning Standard  based  on  odd 
facts  about  London.  The  book 
which  all  playgoers  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  and  admi- 
ration was  the  first  biography 
of  Laurence  Olivier  and  Viv- 
ien Leigh.  The  Oliviers  (1955). 


Eric  Shorter 


Richard  Felix  Raine  Barker, 
critic,  bom  May  7.  1917;  died 
July  11. 1997 


Birthdays 


Edward  Bond,  playwright, 
63;  Richard  Branson, 
founder  and  chairman.  Vir- 
gin Group,  47;  Dave  Cash, 
disc  jockey.  55;  George  Dog- 
gart,  cricket  historian,  72; 
Nick  Faldo,  golfer.  40;  Sena- 
tor John  Glenn,  former  US 
astronaut,  76;  Simon  Heffer, 
columnist  37;  David  He- 
mery,  athlete,  53;  Elizabeth 
Jennings,  poet  71;  Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir  Louis  Le  Ballly, 
former  director-general  of  In- 
telligence, 82;  Dennis  Lillee, 


cricketer.  48;  Nelson  Man- 
dela, president  of  South  Af- 
rica. 79;  Michael  Medwin, 
actor,  68;  Anthony  - Miles, 
publisher,  67;  John 
Naughton,  writer.  51;  Rich- 
ard Pasco,  actor,  71;  Martha 
Reeves,  singer.  56;  Tom 
Raworth.  poet'  59;  Mary 
Stott  journalist  campaigner 
for  women.  90;  Jim  Watt 
boxer.  49;  Steven  Webb, 
Labour  MP.  32;  Lynette  Wil- 
loughby. engineer.  48;  Yev- 
geny Yevtushenko,  poet  64. 


If  love  makes  the  world  go 
around,  love  poetry  sets  it  in 
motion,  according  to  Writing 
Magazine. . 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdamaiguardian.  co.  uk.  .-fax 

0171-7134366:  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian,  1 19  Farringdon 
Hoad,  London  EClR  3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


In  Memoriam 
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daughter,  Christine  Shaw  on  0113  KH  7310 
or  Ns  son.  Paw  Maicnam  cio  Arden 
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■Ta  Ph»ca -your  Bnnouncament  letaplwn# 
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0am  and  3pm  Mam-fVi 


ATTENTION 


UNKNOWN  TO  MOST  PEOPLE  THERE  ARE 

££££££££  MILLIONS  ££££££££ 

UNCLAIMED' AWAITING  TO  BE  CLAIMED  IN  INDIVIDUAL  GRANTS. 

Ptople  who  currently  or  used  to  be  in  die  following  occupations  are  eligible  to  apply  for  a grant 
MINERS  * SERVICEMEN  • DOCKERS  • 

COUNCIL  WORKERS  • PENSIONERS  • TEACHERS  • 

FARMERS  ■ TRADESMEN 
The  following  are  aho  eligible  to  apply: 

Accountants  • Actors  a Entertainment  • Antique  Dealers  Bakers  • 

Barristers  • Brewers  * Rail  Workers  • BT  Workers  > Builders  • 

Butchers  * Clergy  • Custom  & Bcdse  Workers  • Dairy  Trade  • 

Dancers  • Dentists  • Beorieal  Workers  a Bremen  - Fishermen  . 

Forestry  Workers  ^ Grocers  * Hairdressers  * Health  Service 
Vtortcers  * Librarians  • Magjdans  ■ Motor  Industry  Wbrters  a 
Musicians  • Nurses  • Pose  Office  Workers  • Policemen  • 

Road  Haulage  Workers  • Travel  Industry  Walkers. 


For  further  Information  send  a stamped  addressed  envelope 
together  with  the  form  below  to.SLP.33  Knowsley  Road, 
Beech  Hilt,  Wigan,  Lancashire,  WN6  7PZ. 


Name... 

Address 


Postcode.. 


Occupation  (Current  or  Past) 
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News  in  brief 


On  the  shopping  list . . . Little  woods’  Marble  Arch  store  in  central  London  is  one  of  the  19  prime-location  properties  bought  by  Marks  & Spencer  photograph  davio  siujtoe 

M&S  buys  big  at  Littlewoods 


£1 92m  package  of  1 9 stores  underlines 
group’s  bullish  view  of  retail  prospects 


Julia  Finch 

MARES  & Spencer 
has  splashed  out 
£192  million  to  buy 
19  of  Littlewoods' 
■ largest  stores,  displaying  su- 
preme confidence  in  itself  and 
the  future  of  the  High  Street 
The  shops  are  In  prime  lo- 
cations, in  towns  and  cities 
which  already  have  an  M&S 
store,  including  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  Leeds,  Bath.  Edin- 
burgh and  Dudley’s  Merry  hill 
centre.  The  company  Intends 


to  split  its  merchandise  be- 
tween sites  to  put  more  on 
display.  Analysts  said  the 
move  showed  M&S  was  confi- 
dent that  retail  sales  would 
keep  powering  ahead. 

The  deal  was  announced  at 
Mhrks  & Spencer's  annual 
meeting  in  London  yesterday, 
where  the  group  gave  an  up- 
beat trading  statement. 

But  chairman  Sir  Richard 
Greenbury  faced  criticism 
from  shareholders  of  his 
£1.25  million  pay  package  and 
his  decision  to  appoint  a 
member  of  the  M&S  founding 


family  as  a non-executive  di- 
rector. 

The  Littlewoods  deal  comes 
after  an  on-off  auction  of  the 
privately  owned  store  chain 
that  has  lasted  months.  In 
spring  the  ailing  retailer  said 
it  wanted  to  sell  its  135-store 
chain  and  would  accept  only 
bids  for  the  entire  portfolio. 

When  a buyer  could  not  be 
found,  chairman  James  Ross 
said  he  would  refocus  the 
stores  on  downmarket  ladies’ 
wear  for  over-458. 

A spokesman  for 
Littlewoods  said  yesterday 
the  M&S  offer  was  too  good  to 
turn  down:  “The  stores  j 
changing  bands  accounted  for  ! 
21  per  cent  of  Littlewoods’ 
turnover  but  have  brought  in  I 


some  40  per  cent  of  the 
£500  million  the  firm  had 
hoped  to  raise  from  selling 
the  entire  portfolio.”  The 
stores  are  understood  to  have 
had  a book  value  at  Little- 
woods  of  around  £80  million . 
The  company  expects  to  an- 
nounce more  store  sales  in 
the  coming  months. 

Sir  Richard  Greenbury  de- 
scribed the  buy  as  “an  out- 
standing opportunity”.  He 
said  good  sites  were  “the  key 
to  sales  growth  and  aggres- 
sive expansion".  M&S  had  al- 
ready planned  six  store  open- 
ings this  year  and  20  ; 
extensions  to  aviating  proper- 
ties. 

M&S  will  take  possession  of 
the  Littlewoods  stores  in  Feb- 


Stores  held  up  at  Reform  hope 
Gateway  to  future  for  gambling 


ruary  1998  and  spend  six 
months  refitting  them.  Dep- 
uty chairman  Keith  Oates 
said  the  total  cost  of  the  ex- 
pansion scheme  was  likely  to 
top  £310  million. 

Sir  Richard  also  updated 
shareholders  on  trading, 
which  was  in  line  with  ana- 
lysts’ expectations.  Clothing 
sales  in  the  UK,  he  said,  were  | 
up  10  per  cent  and  home  fur- 
nishings sales  16  per  cent  on  a 
year  ago.  Food  sales  were 
3.5  per  cent  above  last  year, 
despite  price  deflation  of 
L5  per  cent 

But  some  of  the  hundreds  of 
investors  who  packed  Lon- 
don’s Grosvenor  House  Hotel 
questioned  Sir  Richard's 
remuneration,  even  though 
the  group  made  record  profits 
of  £1 J billion  last  year. 

Sir  Richard,  who  two  years 
ago  chaired  a government-ap- 
pointed committee  charged 
with  coming  up  with  ways  of 


curbing  excessive  boardroom 
pay.  responded  curtly:  ’Td 
like  to  earn  as  much  as  some 
of  the  other  people,  even  in 
retail,  whose  profits  are  only 
£150  million-£200  million.” 

He  was  also  forced  to  defend 
the  appointment  of  David  Sieff 
as  a non-executive  director 
after  a shareholder  said  it  con- 
travened the  Cadbury  code  on 
corporate  governance. 

Mr  Sieff,  son  of  former  M&S 
chairman  Joseph  Sieff,  was  a 
full-time  director  of  M&S 
until  April  The  shareholder 
said  that  meant  he  could  not 
have  the  “watchdog  quali- 
fies" shareholders  required  of 
non-executives. 

Sir  Richard  said  that  he 
didn't  think  “everything 
down  to  the  last  word  was 
right"  in  the  Cadbury  recom- 
mendations and  told  share- 
holders: “The  name  Sieff  in 
Marks  & Spencer  stands  for  a 
great  deaL" 


Woolworth  farewells 
the  f ive-and-dime 

WOOLWORTH’S  Is  closing  its  “flve-and-dime"  stores  across 
America,  ending  a century-old  business.  Four  hundred 
FW  Woolworth  discount  stores  will  dose  and  9.200  employees 
lose  their  Jobs.  The  only  remaining  stores  owned  by  Woolworth 
will  be  in  Germany  and  Mexico.  Last  year.  FW  Woolworth 
stores  in  the  United  Stales  reported  an  opera  Unglass  of  $37  mil- 
lion (£22  million). 

Frank  Woolworth  created  the  store  in  1879  when  he  added 
pricier  10-eent  items  to  his  "Greal  5-0 nt  Store”  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  The  stores  boomed  in  pre-war  shopping  parades 
and  became  fixtures  in  suburban  malls.  But  in  recent  years 
they  lost  customers  to  national  discounters  and  superstores. 
"Woolworth  died  long  ago,  It  Just  wasn’t  buried."  said  Kurt 
Barnard,  president  of  Barnard’s  Retail  Marketing  Report. 

"This  is  the  finale  of  a company  that  has  lost  its  reason  for 
being." 

The  decision  does  not  affect  the  781  British  Woolworth  stores, 
which  are  owned  by  Kingfisher.  — Bloomberg 

Raittrack’s  new  recruit 

RAILTRACK,  which  is  facing  a shareholder  revolt  over  its  plans 
to  strengthen  the  powers  of  chairman  Sir  Robert  Horton,  yester- 
day confirmed  that  he  was  to  be  joined  by  a new  chief  executive — 
toe  Grand  Metropolitan  finance  director,  Gerald  Corbett.  Mr 
Corbett,  aged  45.  will  start  at  the  company  that  runs  the  nation's 
track  and  signalling  system  on  September  29,  succeeding  John 
Edmonds,  who  is  retiring  after  37  years  in  the  mil  Industry. 

The  announcement  comes  as  Sir  Robert  is  fighting  objections  to 
proposals  aDowlng  him  to  conduct  some  board  meetings  through 
one-to-one  telephone  calls.  — Simon  Beavts 

Hyder  cries  foul  on  levy 

WELSH  water  and  electricity  company  Hyder  Is  lobbying  the 
Government  to  cut  Its  £282  million  share  of  the  £&2  billion  wind- 
fall tax,  chief  executive  Graham  Hawker  confirmed  yesterday. 
Although  the  company  has  ruled  out  a legal  challenge  to  the  tax 
and  said  it  would  pay  its  share  from  borrowings.  Mr  Hawker  is 
complaining  that  his  firm  has  been  harder  hit  than  other  utilities. 
Its  levy  is  equivalent  to  more  than  20  per  cent  of  its  market 
capitalisation,  he  said. 

Hyder  had  been  unfairly  penalised  because  the  tax  was  based 
on  pre-exceptJanals  profits,  and  costs  had  been  cut  rapidly 
following  privatisation.  Mr  Hawker  argued.  — Celia  lV’eszo// 

British  Steel  takes  stock 

BRITISH  Steel  yesterday  joined  the  growing  number  of  compa- 
nies seeking  to  boost  earnings  by  buying  back  shares.  The  priva- 
tised company,  whose  profits  for  the  year  plummeted  from  more 
than  £1  billion  to  £451  million  because  of  the  soaring  value  of  the 
pound,  boight  back  nearly  5 per  cent  of  its  shares  for  £1445  mil- 
lion. 

The  company  used  an  authorisation  from  shareholders  to 
repurchase  up  to  a tenth  of  its  share  capital  It  paid  155p  a shore, 
buying  back  just  over  93  million  shares.  Ahead  of  the  deal  the 
group's  share  price  rose  lip  to  160.5p.  — Simon  Bcavis 


HTV  clear-out  to  cost  £1 .4m 

LORD  Hollick's  United  News  group  will  pay  almost  £1.4  million 
in  golden  handshakes  after  deciding  to  oust  nearly  all  the  board  of 
HTV,  the  Welsh  television  group  for  which  it  bid  £372  million. 

The  offer  document  shows  that  United,  whose  TSMS  airtime  sales 
business  already  acts  for  the  Welsh  contractor,  wants  to  sack  all 
but  three  of the  members  of  HTV  s board,  the  exceptions  being 
Terence  George,  Menna  Richards  and  Lord  CrickhowelL 
Unless  there  is  a Monopolies  and  Mergers  Commission  referral 
before  the  end  aT the  month,  the  deal  will  become  unconditional 
giving  United,  which  already  owns  Meridian  and  Anglia,  the 
chance  to  cash  in  on  a potentially  large  cut  in  HTVs  licence  fee 
□ext  year. — Lisa  Buckingham 


Passports’  image  updated 

DIGITAL  printing  will  be  used  to  improve  the  security  of  British 
passports  under  a £1 15  million  deal  announced  yesterday  with  the 
German  group  Siemens.  From  1999,  passports  will  be  printed  with 
a digitised  facial  Image  of  the  holder  and  signature  in  the  passport 
book.  The  technology  should  also  cut  processing  times. 


OUTLOOK/ The 
Somerfield  group 
must  work  harder 
to  placate  critics, 
writes  Ian  King 

SOMERFIELD’ S chief  ex- 
ecutive, David  Simons, 
was  in  the  eye  of  the 
storm  this  time  last  year  as  he 
tried  to  steer  his  company  to 
the  stock  market 
-Britain's  fifth  biggest 
supermarket  chain  had  a ter- 
rible pre-flotation  run-in, 
with  broker  Klein  wort  Ben- 
son.  twice  forced  to  slash  the 
group's  price  tag,  using  tac- 
tics seen  more  often  in  the 
grocery  trade  than  the  City. 

• ' . Yesterday,  Mr  Simons  look- 
ed more  comfortable,  present- 
ing Somerfield’ s first  fUll-year 
results  as  a quoted  group. 
.With  pre-tax  profits  of  £105.4 
million,  up  14.6  per  cent  they 
were  better  than  most  City 
'pundits  had  expected. 

However,  the  shares  eased 
5p  to  190ttp,  with  some  ana- 
lysts grumbling  that  Somer- 
field has  much  to  do  to  stop 
its  market  share  Calling  in  ex- 
tremely tough  trading 
conditions.  . . 

The  criticism  seems  justi- 
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fled,  since  Somerfield  — cre- 
ated through  acquisitions  in 
the  1980s  — is  still  working 
hard  to  distance  itself  from  its 
past,  and  in  particular  to  con- 
vert old-style  Gateway  stores 
to  the  new  brand. 

Mr  Simons  argues  Chat  So- 
merfield is  making  good  pro- 
gress here  as  there  are  fewer 
than  ioo  Gateways  and  will 
probably  be  none  in  two 
years. 

He  says  that,  although  the 
City  laughed  at  his  vision  of 
the  UK  grocery  scene  a year 
ago,  most  analysts  accept 
Somerfield  has  held  on  to 
what  was  generally  seen  as  a 
“soft”  market  share  — fam- 
ilies, young  people  and  ABCls 
topping  up  their  bigger  pur- 
chases from  out-of-town 
superstores”  In  Somerfield’s 
smaller,  local  stores. 

In  itself;  this  is  an  achieve- 
ment since  no  one  gave  Som- 
erfield the  ghost  of  a chance 
at  flotation  of  retaining  cus- , 
tamers  seen  as  ripe  for  the ; 
plucking  by  the  likes  of  Sains- -! 
bury  and  Tesco.  : 

Mr  Simons  also  bridles  at  i 
suggestions  that,  since  his 
hands  are  more  or  less  tied  to 
converting  the  remaining 
Gateway  stores,  he  is  not  free 
to  Innovate.  He  points  to  Som- 
erfield's  Community  charity 

scheme  — a scratchcard,  sold 
alongside  National  Lottery  In- 
stants, but  with  local  good 
causes  — as  an  example  of 
how  Somerfield  Is  trying  to 

foster  closer  ties  with  the 
communities  it  serves. 

But  there  la  210  doubt  that 
Somerfield  still  has  much  to 
do.  For  a start,  it  is  burdened 
with  a strong  pound,  which 
has  resulted  in  severe  food 
price  deflation.  _ 

More  seriously,  Iike-fhr-like 
sales  continue  to  fall  in  .the 
old  Gateways,  making-  the 
task  of  converting  them  more 
pressing  than  Mr  Simons 
would  perhaps  like  to  admit 

Equally  seriously,  Somer- 
field is  lumbered  with  its  dis- 
count chain  of  hypermarkets. 
Food  Giant,  whith.  continues 
to  lose  sales  and  which  even 
Mr  Simons  admits  is  not  a 

runt  of  the  Somerfield  Jitter, 
he  sold,  since  it  is  doubtful  an 
outside  buyer  would  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  Somerfield  what 
it  would  want 

Accordingly*  although  mam 
agemeat  is. having  a sopd Jg 
afaddressing  Somerfield  s 
deen-rooted  problems,  the 
group’s  shares — like 

dose  rivals  Iceland  md 
Kwik-Save  — are  probably 
best  avoided. 


THE  Government  Is 
holding  talks  with  the 
gaming  industry  with 
a view  to  reviving  plans, 
started  under  the  Conser- 
vatives, for  farther  deregu- 
lation of  casinos,  bingo 
halls  and  betting  shops, 
writes  Ion  King. 

George  Howarth,  the 
minister  responsible  for 
gaming,  is  thought  to  have 
met  representatives  from 
casinos  yesterday  and  is 
due  to  meet  belting  shop 
operators  on  Monday  be-  1 
fore  drawing  up  legislation.  < 
Changes  made  by  the  last 
government  allowed  casi- 
nos to  Introduce  fruit  ma- 
chines, take  debit  cards  and 
lengthen  their  licensing 
hours. 

The  industry  hopes 
Labour  will  now  carry  out 
other  reforms,  including  in- 
creasing both  the  number 
of  fruit  machines  in  casinos 
and  betting  shops  and  the 
jackpots  they  are  allowed 
to  pay  out,  and  allowing  ca- 
sinos to  advertise  and  take 
postal  membership  applica- 


tions. Betting  shop  opera- 
tors hope  Labonr  will  allow 
them  to  take  bets  on  the 
National  Lottery. 

Leonard  Steinberg,  chair- 
man of  Liverpool-based  ca- ; 
sino  and  betting  shop  oper- , 
ator  Stanley  Leisure,  said ' 
he  was  hopeful  that  further 
deregulation  was  on  the 
way  more  quickly  than  had 
previously  been  expected. 

Mr  Steinberg,  a well- 
known  Conservative  sup- 
porter, added:  “We  take  it 
as  an  encouraging  sign 
that,  within  three  months 
of  coming  to  office,  the  gov- 
ernment is  holding  these 
talks.” 

His  comments  came  as 
Stanley,  which  owns  21  ca- 
sinos and  more  than  600 
betting  shops,  announced  a 
31  per  cent  Jump  in  foil- 
year  pre-tax  profits  to  £19.4 
million.  Star  performer 
was  the  raring  division, 
which  hit  record  profits, 
despite  last  September’s 
“Dettori  Day”  in  which 
three  Stanley  customers 
won  over  £100,000  each. 
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IMRO  fines  fund  manager 
that  mispriced  unit  trusts 


Dan.  Atkinson 

Enforcement  action  by 
City  regulators  has  left  a 
fond  manager  facing  a 

£1.68  million  bill  for  fines, 
costs  and  compensation. 
Among  the  firm's  offences 
was  the  incorrect  pricing  of 

eight  unit  trusts  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  £100,000. 

Soverelgn  Unit  Trust  Manag- 
ers, parf  of  tbe  Teachers  Assur- 
ance Group,  has  been  punished 
for  rule  breaches  between  April 
1988  and  September  1995.  The 
firm  may  have  feced  stiffer  pen- 
alties had  it  not  brought  its 
own  failures  to  the  attention  cf 

the  fuEbtknanagement  supKvi- 

sor.  IMRO.  ' 

At  the  heart  of  the  case 
against  Sovereign  were  two 
ogences:  it  mispriced  unit 
trusts  and  it  passed  on  to 
three  unit  trusts  fees  that  it 
ought  to  have  paid  itself. 
These  two  offences  gave 

TOURIST  BATES  — BANK  SELLS 


rise  to  two  more  charges.  In 
the  case  of  the  mispriced 
trusts,  Bournemouth-based 
Sovereign  was  found  to  have 
failures  in  its  internal  con- 
trols, and  in  the  case  of  the 
passing-off  of  foes,  It  was 
found  to  have  acted  without 
skill,  care  and  diligence. 

Sovereign  has  been  fined 
£225.000  for  the  rule  breaches. 
In  relation  to  the  pricing 
errors  Sovereign  has  paid 
£28.000  to  1,471  unitholders 
who  have  left  the  scheme  and 
£81,000  into  the  trusts  to  com- 
pensate people  stiff  holding 
policies. 

In  relation  to  the  fees  prob- 
lem the  firm  has  paid  £92,000 
compensation  to  1902  unit- 1 
holders  who  have  left  the 
scheme,  and,  to  reimburse 
current  and  future  unit- 
holders, £698,000  Into  the 
trusts  to  reimburse  the 
charges  and  £487,000  info  the 
i trusts  as  compensation  and  as 
: an  ex-gratia  payment. 
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US  fights  for  Boeing  merger 


JuUe  Wolf  in  Brussels 


Apolitical  storm 
erupted  yesterday 
on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  over  the 
European  Commis- 
sion's plan  to  block  the 
$14  billion  (£8.5  billion) 
merger  between  Boeing  and 
McDonnell  Douglas. 

In  Washington,  President 
Bill  Clinton  hinted  that  the 
US  would  take  the  EU  to  the 
World  Trade  Organisation  or 
Impose  sanctions  if  the  com- 
mission ruled  the  merger  ille- 
gal Sanctions  could  include 
limiting  flights  between  the 
US  and  Prance  and  imposing 
tariffs  on  European  planes, 
according  to  US  reports. 

At  the  same  time  Mr  Clin- 
ton said  he  believed  the  two 
sides  would  be  able  to  resolve 
their  differences  without  a 
trade  war. 

His  comments  came  after 
an  angry  US  Senate  unani- 
mously approved  an  amend- 
ment instructing  President 
r.iintnn  to  “take  necessary 
action  to  protect  thousands  of 
US  aerospace  jobs"  and  de- 


nouncing the  EC  actions  as 
"outrageous  and  ludicrous”. 

In  Brussels,  EU  competition 
commissioner  Karel  van 
Miert  strongly  denied  that  the 
commission  was  influenced 
by  political  factors  in  the 
Boeing  case,  which  he  said 
bad  been  assessed  purely  on 
anti-trust  grounds.  He  said  he 
had  no  intention  of  reacting 
to  the  outcry  in  the  US  Con- 
gress. “The  commission 
remains  dispassionate,”  be 
stated. 

The  French  president,  Jac- 
ques Chirac,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  commission. 


urged  the  EU  to  resist  Ameri- 
can pressure.  "What  worries 
me  is  the  position  of  the  indi- 
vidual [EU  member]  states, 
which  no  doubt  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a lot  of  psychological 
pressure.  We  are  supporting 
the  com  mission  ioo  per  cent” 

At  the  recent  G7  summit  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  subse- 
quently, Lionel  Jospin. 
France's  socialist  premier,  de- 
nounced the  US  for  allegedly 
seeking  hegemony  in  the  po- 
litical, economic  and  military 
fields. 

Arguing  that  the  Boeing- 
McDonnell  merger  will  give 


Boeing  an  even  more  domi- 
nant position  on  the  world 
market  for  large  aircraft,  the 
commission  has  said  it  will 
block  the  deal  tmie«  Boeing 

offers  to  make  substantive 
changes.  Anti-trust  officials 
from  EU  member  states  re- 
affirmed their  backing  for  the 
commission’s  stance  this 
week. 

But  Mr  Cl  in  ton  backed  the 
Congress  view  that  Brussels 
was  simply  protecting 
Boeing's  competitor.  Airbus. 

Republican  senator  Slade 
Gorton,  from  Boeings  home 
state.  Washington,  said:  "The 


sole  reason  for  the  EC's  criti- 
cism and  imminent  disap- 
proval of  the  merger  is  to  gain 
an  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage for  Airbus,  a govern- 
ment-owned aircraft 
manufacturer." 

Mr  Clinton  said  more  cir- 
cumspectly: "The  Europeans 
have  more  people  living  in 
their  continent  than  we  do  In 
the  US,  and  I don’t  believe 
Airbus  has  an  effective  com- 
petitor in  Europe. 

But  Mr  Clinton  played 
down  talk  of  a trade  war.  “I 
think  we’re  a long  way  from 
that  and  1 think  well  proba- 


Commission  has  wide-ranging  powers  to  vet  takeovers 


UNDER  a 1990  law  known 
as  the  Merger  Regula- 
tion, the  European  Commis- 
sion has  the  power  to  vet 
large-scale  mergers  even  if 
the  companies  involved  are 
not  based  in  Europe,  writes 
Julie  Wolf. 

This  rule,  which  was 
resisted  initially  by  Large 
countries  such  as  Britain, 
France  and  Germany,  came 


Strong  pound 
handing  Banka 
‘nasty  dilemma’ 


Richard  Thomas  on 
ahawk’s-eyeview 
from  the  monetary 
policy  committee 


STERLING’S  “worry- 
ingly  high"  level  on  the 
foreign  exchanges  is  set 
to  dent  exports  severely,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Bank 
of  England’s  monetary  policy 
committee  warned  yesterday. 

In  one  of  the  first  insights 
into  the  way  the  committee  is 
thinking,  Charles  Goodhart, 
of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. admitted  that  the 
new  body  was  facing  a “nasty 
dilemma"  as  consumer  spend- 
ing threatened  to  spiral  out  of 
control  while  higher  rates, 
needed  to  restrain  spending, 
added  to  the  upward  pressure 
on  the  pound. 

Professor  Goodhart,  seen  as 
one  of  the  committee’s  most 
hawkish  anti-inflationary 
members,  issued  a warning 
last  night  that  the  situation 
was  worsening. 

He  said  the  committee, 
which  has  raised  rates  by  a 
quarter-point  at  each  of  its 
first  two  meetings,  has  to 
resist  focusing  exclusively  on 
the  effect  of  monetary  policy 
on  the  exchange  rate. 

But  he  admitted  that  the 
damage  to  overseas  sales 
from  the  pound's  30  per  cent 
rise  against  the  German  mark 
since  August  would  soon 
drive  a "considerable  weak- 
ening” in  the  gap  between  im- 
ports and  exports. 

He  cautioned  officials  and 
politicians,  however,  against 
attempting  to  talk  down  the 
currency  — a tactic  which  he 
said  was  likely  to  backfire. 
Yesterday  the  pound  slipped 
back  below  the  three-mark 
level,  berore  regaining 
ground  to  close  down  just  a 
pfennig  at  DM3.0017. 


“If  the  exchange  rate  wasn't 
so  high  there  wouldn't  be  a 
dilemma,”  Prof  Goodhart  said 
in  an  interview  with  the  news 
agency  Market  News.  “If  foe 
domestic  economy  wasn’t  so 
strong  there  wouldn’t  be  a 
dilemma. 

“The  job  in  the  initial  stage 
of  the  monetary  policy  com- 
mittee is  more  difficult  and  I 
suppose  in  some  ways  more 
worrying  than  many  of  us 
would  have  liked." 

Although  he  warned  that 
the  £35  billion  of  windfalls 
from  building  societies  could 
cause  a "spike"  In  retail 
sales,  he  said  that  consumers 
were  unlikely  to  spend  20  per 
cent  of  the  handouts,  as  esti- 
mated by  some  economists. 

Prof  Goodhart  also  said  that 
moves  towards  European 
monetary  union  — which 
have  given  foe  pound  "safe 
haven”  status  — could  lead  to 
a continent-wide  recession  if 
it  was  accompanied  by  dearer 
borrowing  and  tight  fiscal 
policies. 

"In  many  ways  it  is  a very 
risky  project."  he  said. 
“There  could  be  a danger  on 
accession  of  foe  euro  of  a 
period  of  deflation." 

His  comments  came  as  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
launched  an  "informed 
national  debate”  on  the  Euro- 
pean single  currency,  which 
he  kick-started  by  publishing 
an  analysis  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  EMU  by 
David  Currie,  head  of  the 
London  Business  School. 

Mr  Brown  left  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  Joining  up  in  the 
first  wave  in  1999,  but  said 
"formidable  obstacles" 
remained 

Speaking  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute for  International  Affairs, 
he  said:  “When  the  rirrwa 
comes  the  decision  will  be 
made  ...  In  the  British  way 
after  a cool  and  hard-headed 
assessment  of  national  eco- 
nomic interests." 


Nationwide  and 
Halifax  raise  rates 


Richard  MH«s 


I II .1,10 NS  of  borrow- 
ers  will  face  higher 
I mortgage  bills  next 
month  after  two  of  the  biggest 
lenders  yesterday  announced 
increases  in  their  rates 
following  last  week's  quarter- 
point  rise  in  base  rates. 

Halifax,  the  UK’s  largest 
lender,  with  2.5  million  bor- 
rowers, is  raising  its  rate  to 
8.2  per  cent  from  August  1, 

adding  £9.47  to  the  monthly 

payment  for  someone  with  a 
£50,000  interest-only 
mortgage. 

Nationwide,  the  biggest  mu- 
tual society,  also  bumped  up 
its  standard  lending  rate  by 
half  a point  The  society  said 
it  had  not  altered  its  mortgage 
rates  after  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's previous  quarter-point 
base-rate  rise,  in  June. 

Borrowers  with  Nationwide 
will  pay  a standard  variable 
rate  of  7.B5  per  cent  from  next 
month,  still  0.35  of  a point 
lower  than  its  stock  market- 
listed  rivals  Halifax  and 
Abbey  National.  The  latter 
took  the  lead  by  raising  its 
mortgage  rate  to  fL2  per  cent 


within  hours  of  the  Bank  of 
England’s  decision. 

Brian  Davis,  Nationwide’s 
chief  executive,  said:  “We 
continue  to  offer  our  custom- 
ers higher  savings  rates  and 
lower  mortgage  rates  than 
our  PLC  competitors.  This 
demonstrates  the  long-term 
value  of  a building  society." 
Someone  with  a £50.000  inter- 
est-only loan  from  foe  Nation- 
wide would  pay  £13JS7  less 
each  month  than  borrowers 
from  banks,  Mr  Davis  said. 

Halifax  said  savers’  rates 
would  be  increased  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August  Chief  exec- 


utive Mike  Blackburn  said: 
“This  announcement  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  15  million 
customers  who  hold  savings 
accounts*  Although  our  bor- 
rowers will  see  a email  in- 
crease in  their  monthly  pay- 
ments, this  should  have  little 
impact  on  foe  steady  and  sus- 
tainable recovery  of  foe  hous- 
ing market” 

• Nationwide  said  yesterday 
it  had  received  more  than  a 
million  votes  from  members 
ahead  of  its  agm  next  week 
that  will  decide  whether  five 
“carpetbaggers”  are  elected 
to  foe  society's  board. 


as  a response  to  increasing 
cross-border  mergers  af- 
fecting more  than  one 
national  EU  market. 

Most  companies  favour 
the  rule,  because  it  means 
they  can  avoid  having  to 
cope  with  investigations  by 
several  different  national 
merger  authorities. 

To  fall  under  the  scope  of 
the  legislation,  the  compa- 


nies involved  must  have 
combined  worldwide  turn- 
over of  more  than  five 
billion  ecus  (£3.3  billion)  as 
wefi  as  total  turnover  in  the 
EU  of  at  least 250  million 
ecus. 

In  considering  these 
cases,  the  commission  looks 
at  the  impact  an  the  EU 
market  as  a whole  as  well  as 
on  national  or  regional 


markets.  The  reason  non- 
European  mergers  are 
reviewed  is  that  they  often 
have  just  as  much  impact  on 
the  EU  market  as  cases  in- 
volving European-based 
companies. 

Nevertheless,  theBoelng- 

McDonnell  Douglas  case  is  a 
controversial  one  because 
the  companies  are  so  clearly 
US-based. 


My  avoid  it,"  he  said  In  foe 
White  House  rose  garden. 

Last-ditch  talks  between 
Typing  and  commission  offi- 
cials earlier  this  week  failed 
. to  produce  a compromise,  and 
! no  more  negotiations  were 
planned.  One  commission 
official  said  “it  would  take  a 
miracle”  for  the  two  sides  to 
reach  an  accord  before  next 
Wednesday,  when  the  full  20- 
member  commission  Is  due  to 
I vote  on  the  case. 

But  given  that  the  deadline 
for  an  EU  ruling  is  at  foe  end 
of  foe  month,  some  observers 
still  hope  for  a last-minute 
deal  And  even  if  the  commis- 
sion blocks  foe  merger,  foe 
two  sides  could  return  to 
talks  on  a revised  alliance. 

Although  the  commission 
cannot  prevent  Boeing  and 
McDonnell  merging  their  op- 
erations in  the  US.  a negative 
ruling  would  make  the  new 
company  Illegal  in  Europe. 
This  would  mean  that  new 
sales  deals  with  European  air- 
lines would  also  be  illegal. 

: The  commission  could  fine 
the  company  up  to  10  per  cent 
of  total  turnover  if  it  ignored 
the  EU  ruling. 


-la- 


sting sets  mercury  rising  by  signing  £20m  publishing  deal  with  EMI 


HE  IS  known  as  much  for 
his  campaigning  on  the 
rainforests  as  for  his  musi- 
cal success.  But  Sting  has 
reasserted  himself  as  one  of 
Britain’s  most  bankable 
stars  by  signing  a £20  mil- 
lion publishing  deal  yester- 
day, writes  Stuart  Miliar. 

The  former  Police  star, 
now  a successful  solo  artist 
worth  an  estimated 
£100  million,  signed  with 
EMI  Music  Publishing  for 
his  back  catalogue,  and  all 
current  and  future  work. 
The  deal,  the  artist’s  first 


global  publishing  contract, 
is  among  the  biggest  signed 
by  a British  act.  Only  Elton 
John  and  Benue  Taupin’s 
recent  publishing  contract 
iS  thought  to  top  it  among 
home-grown  artists.  EMTs 
recent  deal  with  David 
Bowie  was  worth 
£18  million. 

Martin  Bandler,  EMI 
Music  Publishing’s  world- 
wide chief  executive,  said: 
“To  be  working  with  an  art- 
ist of  such  depth  and  char- 
acter as  Sting  Is  a once-ln-a- 
musical-lifeti  m e opportun- 


ity, particularly  as  deal 
spans  such  a wide  and  fruit- 
ful collection  of  songs. 
Sting  has  always  had  and 
will  continue  to  generate 
great  worldwide  appeal.” 

Sting  — real  name  Gor- 
don Sumner  — founded  the 

Police  with  drummer  Stu- 
art Copeland  and  guitarist 
Andy  Summers.  He  began 
his  professional  career  as  a 
teacher  In  Newcastle  but 
gave  it  all  up  at  24  to  con- 
centrate on  the  band. 

They  went  on  to  record 
some  of  the  most  acclaimed 


records  of  the  early  1980s, 
including  Message  In  A 
Bottle,  Don’t  Stand  So  Close 
and  Every  Little  Thing  She 
Does  is  Magic.  Their  hit 
Every  Breath  You  Take  was 
recently  reworked  in  Puff 
Daddy’s  number  one  single. 

The  singer,  who  recently 
caused  controversy  by  ad- 
mitting he  didn’t  notice 
when  his  accountant  stole 

£6  million  from  him,  hag 

clawed  his  way  back  to  suc- 
cess after  the  Police  split 
m easily  in  1985. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  HENRIETTA  BUTLER 


Methodist  insurers  mark  fiery  roots 


Martyn  Halsall  on  125th  anniversary 
of  a company  founded  to  ‘serve  God* 


CHURCH  financiers  who 
run  Britain’s  Oldest  de- 
nominational insur- 
ance company  yesterday  cele- 
brated foe  l2Sth  anniversary 
of  a business  founded  on  foe 
smouldering  ashes  of  danger- 
ously heated  Wesleyan 

chapels. 

Methodist  Insurance  was 
established  in  June  1872,  with 
£25.000,  as  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Trust  Assurance 
“to  Insure  against  Loss  or 
Damage  by  Fire  or  otherwise 
Chapels  etc  belonging  to  the 
Sect”. 

Over-enthusiastic  use  of 


lamps  and  candles  in  Chapels 
with  pine  pews  or  defective 
hot  air  flues  made  insurance 
essential  in  a denomination 
famous  for  Waging  buddings 
as  well  as  hell-fire  theology. 

Yesterday  clerical  collars 
mixed  with  City  suits,  and 
once  abstemious  Methodists 
served  discreet  glasses  of 
wine  in  offices  garlanded 
with  balloons. 

The  Methodists  founded 
their  financial  empire  on 
Godly  modesty.  “The  object  of 
foe  proposed  Company  is  not 
to  enrich  its  members,  but  to 
help  foe  cause  of  God,'1  said  a 


circular  drafted  in  1871,  By 
1921  foe  minister’s  house  at 
Seaham  Harbour,  Sunder- 
land, was  paying  17  shillings 
(85p)  a year  for  £i,ooo  of 
cover. 

However,  "organs  and 
other  musical  instruments 
and  stained  glass  windows  if 
exceeding  £50  in  value  are  not 
held  insured  unless  specifi- 
cally mentioned,"  said  foe 
metre-high  certificate. 

Its  design  was  dominated 
by  an  etching  showing  John 
Wesley,  foe  founder  of  Meth- 
odism, being  rescued  as  a boy 
from  tus  father’s  blazing  rec- 
tory at  Epworth  in 
Lincolnshire. 

The  company’s  headline 
cases  stffl  involve  burnt-out 
churches,  but  are  more  usu- 


| ally  foe  fault  of  arsonists  than 
candles  or  faulty  flues,  said 
David  Blanks,  general  man- 
ager. 

More  than  7,000  churches 
have  been  Joined  on  its  books 
by  policies  for  home  contents, 
weddings  and  Christian 
I bookshops. 

The  company,  which  as- 
sumed Its  present  nam*  fa 
1982.  employs  a record  54 
j people  and  has  a turnover  of 
£8  million. 

"We  are  amongst  the 
! smaller  companies  and  not  a 
j household  name,"  conceded 
Mr  Blanks. 

Nor,  he  said,  would  John 
' Wesley  have  recognised  the 
“niche  marketing”  which  has 
ensured  the  company's 
survival. 
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Notebook 


Shouting  match 


Edited  by 
lifni 


Mark  Milner 


YESTERDAY'S  double- 
barrelled  annaahcemmt 
Oram  the  Chancellor  — 
the  establishment  of  a group 
of  businessmen  to  advise  the 
Government  on  EMU.  and  the 
initiation  of  a national  debate 
on  foe  single  currency  — is 
scarcely  guaranteed  to  set  the 
pulses  racing. 

Mr  Brown's  initiative  is  to 
be  warmly  welcomed,  how- 
ever, while  the  unveiling  of  a 
report  from  David  Currie, 
head  of  foe  London  Business 
School,  underlines  foe  seri- 
ousness of  the  intuit 
For  most  of  Britain's  Euro- 
pean partners  the  issue  of  the 
single  currency  has  always 
been  an  overtly  political  one. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  any 
plans  to  bring  Europe  closer 
together  — a togetherness 
which  is  seen  as  removing, 
for  ever,  foe  national  tensions 
which  have  all  too  often 
wracked  the  continent. 

The  UK  has  adopted  a more 
pragmatic  stance:  foe  John 
Major /Ken  Clarke  approach 
that  Britain  should  sign  up 
for  the  single  currency  when 
it  was  right  for  Britain  to  do 
so  was,  in  large  measure,  dic- 
tated by  domestic  political 
considerations.  It  was  com- 
monsense  too.  The  nightmare 
scenario  as  far  as  monetary 
union  is  concerned  is  not  that 
it  should  not  happen  but  that 
it  should  happen  and  fall. 

Mr  Brown,  however,  has 
gone  a stage  farther  by  set- 
ting in  train  a debate  about 
Just  when  it  would  be  right 
for  Britain  to  sign  up. 


Professor  Currte’s  paper  fo- 
cuses on  the  key  economic 
questions.  Three  c € these  are 
make-or-break.  First,  can  the 
problem  of  immobile  workers 
— constrained  by  linguistic 
barriers  from  chasing  the 
jobs  — be  satisfactorily  of&et 
by  wage  flexibility?  Secondly, 
can  a system  of  fiscal  trans- 
fers which  eases- the  pain  for 
the  weakest  members  white 
holding  Popular  support  be 
established?  (At.  the  .very 
least,  the  common  agricul- 
tural policy  would  have  to  be 
ditched.)  Thirdly,  can  suffi- 
cient flexibility  be  built  into 
tax  and  spend  policies  to  pre- 
vent 8 “bumpy  ride"  for  the 
European  economy? 

Prof  Currie’s  self-descrip- 
tion as  a “sceptic  pro"  on 
EMU  — Sympathetic  but 
aware,  of  the  dangers  — may 
well  be  taken  as  a match  with 
for  Chancellor's  views.  Cer- 
tainly foe  questions  he  poses 
are  foe  right  ones.  Answering 
them  will  not  be  easy,  nor  will 
foe  politics  — both  domestic 
and  European  —go  away.  But 

at  least  Britlan  may  now  be 

able  to  develop  sensible  crite- 

ria against  which  to  judge  the 


Hot  metal 


EVERY  doud  has  a silver 
lining.  While  British 
Steel  Is  hurting  as  a 
result  of  foe  strength  of  foe 

pound,  the  consequent  fall  in 

the  share  price  lias  provided 

the  company  with  an  ideal  op- 

portunity to  buy  back  some  of 
its  own  shares.  Yesterday  it 

took  its  chance.  It  bought  just 

over  93  million  shares  at  155p 

each. 

The  price  represents  a 43p  a 

share  saving  on  the  I98p  at 

which  the  shares  stood  at  the 

end  of  last  September  — a 

£40  million  saving.  British 
Steel,  however,  would  no 

doubt  have  preferred  to  do 

without  the  cloud  In  the  first 

place. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,019 

Set  by  Egoist 


Across 


1,21  A question  for  the 
"Upstairs,  Downstairs” 
bind?  (7,4,3, 6) 

9 The  miners  confused  Claire 
with  figures  (9) 

10  Thanks  to  you  we  have  an 
armadillo  (5) 

11  Famous  Robin,  who  had  to 
fly  north  and  north  again  (5) 

12  Sounds  Uka  Robin’s  lot  had 
time  for  fun  (9) 

13  One-time  Labour  leader,  not 
Conservative,  created  The 
Pond  (8) 

14  Ha  carries  beer  without  gas  $5} 

17  Moderately  Thatcherite  (6) 

19  Experiment  sexually  wtth  'er 
indoors  and  an  exerted 
wasp  (4,4) 

22  Average  painter  needs 
equipment  to  draw  one  of 
the  Mallow  family  (4,5) 

24  Lizard  featuring  In  typical 
Tbluguanagogy(5) 

20  US  permit  for  President  (5) 

2«  Backward  shunt  arranged 

the  curtains  as  they  should 
beat  night  p.4) 

27  11  endlessly  right  after  me, 
pretending  to  be  posh,  caU 
for  a mistaken  amount  (9,5) 
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Down 


1,20  Forecast  tor  those  lymg 
In  the  greenwood  tree  area? 
(S.3.5.7) 

2 I am  ethical,  but  things  stm 

. go  wrong  (7) 

a Broken  shard  found  around 
track  brings  bad  luck  (4.5) 

4 Defer  action  about  comic 
Frenchman  but  send  back 
to  Broadmoor,  perhaps  (8) 

5 Carpenters,  saf  (makers  and 
other  layabouts  (6) 

6 Stick  held  in  reserve  as 
normal  al  his  side  (5) 

7 Exhaust  beyond  the  river  (7) 

8 The  Colonel  used  stapler  for 
a skin  pack  (7.7) 

18  Coming  out  to  Join  state 
between  end-June  and 
mid-September  (9) 

18  Seize  back  from  heRteh 
transport  (8) 

18  Polios  time  makes  gains 
downfieJd(7) 

20  Seel  down 

21  Seel  across 

23  Ways  to  congratulate  Home 
Secretary® 


Solution  tomorrow 


W Stuck? Than  cal  our  soWun* 
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